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THE  PLEBS  IN  CICERO'S  DAY 

CHAPTER  I 
A  STUDY  OF   THEIR  PROVENANCE 

During  the  last  two  hundred  years  of  the  Roman  Republic 
far-reaching  changes  took  place  in  the  racial  composition  of 
the  plebs.  The  foreign  element  so  greatly  increased  that  in  64 
B.C.  Rome  could  be  called  by  a  contemporary  a  state  made  up 
of  an  assembly  of  the  nations,1  and  Appian  and  Suetonius  in 
describing  events  of  44  could  note,  one  a  universal  mixture  of 
foreign  blood  in  the  plebs,2  and  the  other  the  presence  in  the 
city  of  different  nationalities  preserving  their  individual  cus- 
toms.3 Simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  foreign  stock 
occurred  a  corresponding  decrease  among  the  native  Italians. 
But  neither  increase  among  the  foreigners  nor  decrease  among 
the  Italians  is  stated  in  numerical  terms  by  any  classical 
writer.  Sometimes  the  one  fact  or  the  other  is  referred  to  but 
more  often  it  is  only  implied  in  accounts  of  new  legislation, 
shifting  social  standards,  or  readjustments  in  face  of  economic 
conditions.  The  magnitude  of  the  change  is  clear  but  its 
processes  are  often  obscure.  It  is  worth  while  to  put  to- 
gether all  the  fragments  of  evidence  from  literary  or  inscrip- 
tional  sources  bearing  on  so  important  a  subject.  If  a  fairly 
definite  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
stock  in  Italy  replaced  native-born  a  surer  basis  will  be  given 
to  discussions  of  the  changes  in  government,  in  religion,  and 
in  national  temper  in  the  late  Republic  and  the  Empire. 

1  Roma  est,  civitas  ex  nationum  conventu  constitute,  ....  Video  esse  magni 
consili  atque  artis  .  .  .  esse  unum  hominem  accommodatum  ad  tantam  morum 
ac  sermonum  ac  voluntatum  varietatem.     Q.  Cicero,  Pet.  Cons.  54. 

2  vafjifjuyts  rt  yap  kanv  ijSr}  ri>    irXi}0oj   wri   £«i/faj   ical  6  e£eXe60epos  abrois 
iaojroXirTjs  karl.     Appian,    B.  C.  II,  I2O. 

8  Exterarum  gentium  multitude  circulatim  suo  quaeque  more  lamentata 
est  praecipueque  ludaei  (after  Caesar's  assassination).    Suet.  Jul.  84,  5. 
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The  inward  and  outward  movements  in  the  shift  of  popula- 
tion from  200  to  31  B.C.  are  closely  connected.  In  spite  of 
inevitable  repetition  clearness  is  gained  if  we  examine  sepa- 
rately the  decrease  in  native  population  and  the  increase  in 
immigration.  This  arrangement  has,  therefore,  been  adopted. 

A.    THE  DECREASE  or  NATIVE  STOCK 

FROM   200  TO   31    B.C. 
I.    THE  DIRECT  INFORMATION  OFFERED  BY  THE  CENSUS  FIGURES. 

The  information  on  Italian  population  yielded  by  literary 
and  inscriptional  sources  is  in  general  in  the  form  of  vague 
and  disconnected  statements.  But  in  the  case  of  a  single 
section  of  Italians,  the  Roman  citizen  body,  a  series  of  state- 
ments direct  and  fairly  consecutive  exists,  the  figures  of  the 
Roman  census.1  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before  attacking 
the  more  general  question  to  try  to  define  the  value  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  census  figures  and  to  present  it 
in  a  clear  tabular  form. 

In  two  respects  the  Roman  census  figures  are  inadequate. 
In  the  first  place,  the  range  of  information  given  is  restricted. 
They  include  citizens  only,  that  is,  until  the  census  of  86-5 
only  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy;  of  the  citizens 
they  include  only  one  class,  a  class  whose  limits  are  disputed 
and  whose  ratio  to  the  whole  body  remains  therefore  unde- 
termined; 2  further,  within  this  class  they  do  not  indicate  the 
way  in  which  the  citizenship  was  secured,  whether  by  birth, 

1  For  compilations  of  the  census  figures  see  Beloch,  Bevolkerung,  Chap. 
VIII,  Der  rom.  Census;   lists  pp.  340,  343-4,  346-8,  370-1 ;    Nissen,  Ital. 
Landeskunde  II,  pp.  99  ff;  lists  pp.  110-4,  n6. 

2  Beloch  (op.cit.,  p.  319)  concludes  that  all  adult  Roman  citizens  of  the 
male  sex  came  under  the  Republican  census  without  reference  to  class  or 
age.     Greenidge  (Hist,  of  Rome,  pp.  60-1)  includes  iuniores  and  senior  es, 
but  takes  no  account  "  of  those  citizens  whose  property  did  not  entitle 
them  to  be  placed  among  the  classes."     So  Kubitschek  (Census,  R.  E. 
VI  p.  1917).     Mommsen  (St.  R.  II,  p.  411)  includes  only  the  iuniores,  i.  e., 
those  of  the  proper  class  and  age  who  were  competent  for  field  service; 
so  Nissen  (op.  cit.,  p.  112). 
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manumission,  or  act  of  government.  In  the  second  place,  the 
traditional  figures  are  not  altogether  a  safe  basis  on  which  to 
build  conclusions.  They  are  available  only  at  second  hand 
in  the  historians  and  means  are  rarely  offered  by  the  narrative 
for  more  than  general  verification  or  correction. 

On  the  other  hand  their  information  is  unique.  They  record 
the  numbers  of  a  given  group  of  Italians  at  fairly  regular 
intervals  during  a  long  period,  and  the  very  length  of  the 
series  furnishes  some  margin  for  correction  of  the  separate 
figures. 

CENSUS  FIGURES  FOR  THE  YEARS  234-28  B.C. 

•* 
Year.  Figure  recorded.  Figure  corrected. 

234-3  270,713 » 

(225  291,300)2 

209-8  I37,io8  237,108  (Beloch)3 

204-3  214,000 

194-3  H3J04  243,704  (Beloch,  Nissen) 

187-6  258,318 

179-8  258,794* 

174-3  269,015 

169-8  312,805 

164-3  337,452 

159-8  328,316 

154-3  324,000 

147-6  322,000 

142-1  327,442 

136-5  317,933 

131-0  318,823 

1  Census  figures  for  the  generation  previous  to  200  are  added  to  indicate 
the  losses  caused  by  the  Second  Punic  War. 

2  There  is  no  stated  census  figure  for  225.    The  number  is  derived  from 
Polyb.  II,  24.     See  Momm.  R.  F.  II,  400-1. 

3  Beloch  (op.  cit.,  pp.  349-50)  corrects  the  traditional  figure  (Liv.  XXVII, 
36,  7;  Epit.  XXVII)  on  the  ground  that  the  normal  increase  of  the  years 
234-18  plus  the  generous  use  of  the  power  of  manumission  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  loss  in  men  of  military 
age  in  the  period  234-08.     The  recorded  figure  is,  however,  accepted  by 
Nissen  (op.  cit.,  p.  112)  and  it  may  well  be  correct. 

4  The  standstill  of  population  in  this  decade  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  pestilence  of  187-79.     Beloch  (op.  cit.,  pp.  350-1)  on  insecure 
grounds  raises  the  figure  to  280-290,000. 
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Year.  Figure  recorded. 

125-4  394,736' 

II5-4  394,336 

86-5  463,000 l 

70-69  910,000 

28  4, 106,300  * 

An  examination  of  these  census  figures  shows  that  in  spite 
of  the  limitations  in  the  information  which  they  convey,  they 
make  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  general  problem 
of  change  in  the  Italian  population.  They  constitute  for  the 
years  200-131  a  record  of  the  changes  of  number  in  a  special 
group  of  Italians;  they  show  that  this  group  steadily  increased 
from  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  at  the  rate  of  about 
1.3%  a  year  for  forty  years,  and  that  from  165  to  131  it  steadily 
decreased  at  the  rate  of  about  .25%  a  year.4  There  is  no 

1  Mommsen  (R.  G.  II4  p.  100)  and  Greenidge  (op.  cit.,  p.  150)  accept 
the  recorded  figure  for  125-4  and  attribute  the  increase  (76,000)  to  the 
numbers  of  new  settlers  on  the  land,  previously  capite  ce,nsi  and  not  appear- 
ing in  the  lists.     They  would  not,  therefore,  infer  an  absolute  gain  in 
population.     Beloch  (op.  cit.,  p.  351)  corrects  the  figure  for  either  125  or 
1 15  to  294,336. 

2  Beloch  (op.  cit.,  352)  corrects  this  figure  to  963,000  to  represent  the 
additions  to  the  list  of  Roman  citizens  at  the  close  of  the  Social  War. 
This  would  allow  for  a  loss  of  53,000  in  the  next  fifteen  years  which  include 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  of  Sulla  and  Marius.     Nissen  (op.  cit.,  p.  116) 
regards  the  figure  as  too  uncertain  for  discussion. 

3  This  census  with  its  great  numerical  increase  is  of  a  different  character 
from  those  held  under  the  republic.     Beloch  (pp.  376-7)  includes  here  the 
entire  free  population,  men,  women  and  children;   that  is,  in  terms  of  the 
previous  census,  the  figure  represents    1,500,000  male  citizens  of  military 
age.     Within  the  period  between  70  and  28  the  area  of  country  whose 
inhabitants  were  Roman  citizens  greatly  increased:   200,000  to  250,000 
Transpadanes,  and  350,000  to  400,000  residents  of  colonies  in  the  provinces 
had  received  citizenship.     On  the  other  hand  the  losses  of  the  Civil  Wars 
fell  most  heavily  en  the  area  included  in  the  census.     Beloch  estimates  that 
900,000  of  the  1,500,000  were  descendants  of  the  910,000  appearing  in  the 
census  of  70-69,  while  600,000  had  received  the  citizenship  at  a  later  date. 
Nissen  (pp.  117-8)  includes  in  the  1,500,000  the  names  of  all  independent 
persons;  that  is,  he  supposes  that  the  object  of  the  censors  was  no  longer  to 
make  a  list  of  those  liable  to  military  service  but  rather  to  record  the  prop- 
erty of  the  person  registered.     The  names  of  most  women  and  children 
would  therefore  still  be  omitted,  but  a  few  who  were  independent  property- 
holders  would  now  be  included. 

4The  average  yearly  increase  from  204  to  164  was  3,000  (see,  however, 
p.  14,  n.  i);  the  average  yearly  decrease  between  164  and  131  was  565. 
In  the  records  of  the  census  in  125,  115  and  85,  the  figures  are  disputed; 
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reason  for  not  regarding  this  group  as  typical  of  the  whole 
body. 

Where  the  census  figures  fail  there  is  no  substitute.  During 
the  last  years  of  the  Republic,  for  Roman  citizens  as  well  as 
for  the  main  body  of  Italians,  we  must  use  fragmentary  and 
indirect  evidence. 


II.    THE   INDIRECT   INFORMATION    OFFERED   BY   A   STUDY   OF 
FACTORS    IN    THE    DECREASE    OF    NATIVE    STOCK. 

During  the  second  and  first  centuries  both  Roman  citizens 
and  Italians  in  general  were  subject  to  various  conditions 
which  either  directly  reduced  their  numbers  or  tended  to 
prevent  a  normal  increase. 

1.  The  long  absences  from  Italy  of  men  of  military  age  on 
military  service  caused  a  direct  decline  in  the  birth  rate  and 
lowered  it  indirectly  by  bringing  about  bad  economic  condi- 
tions in  Italy. 

2.  Men  of  military  age  were  killed  in  the  wars. 

3.  Lack  of  opportunity  at  home  and  more  favorable  con- 
ditions abroad  caused  a  steady  emigration  of  Italians  to  the 
provinces  and  the  outlying  districts  subject  to  Roman  in- 
fluence.    Such    emigrants    became    permanent    residents  of 
their  new  homes. 

4.  Disinclination  toward  marriage  and  a  tendency  toward 
small   families   among  those   who   married   was  manifested 
among  the  poorer  classes  as  a  natural  result  of  unsettled  or 
actively  bad  economic  conditions;    yet  childlessness  became 
general  also  among  the  upper  classes  whose  situation  was 


the  figure  for  70  covers  a  large  and  undetermined  addition  to  the  number 
of  citizens  and  cannot  be  brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  previous 
figures,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  figure  for  28. 

The  population  of  modern  Italy  has  increased  from  26,801,000  in  1872  to 
36,740,000  in  1918.  The  percentage  of  yearly  increase  between  1872 
and  1911  ranged  from  .61  to  .73;  between  1911  and  1916  from  1.04 
to  1.18;  in  1917  it  was  .46;  in  1918,  .06.  See  Statesman's  Yearbook 
1920,  p.  984. 
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unaffected  or  even  bettered  by  the  changes  in  the  centuries 
following  the  Second  Punic  War. 

These  factors,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  not  mutually 
exclusive.  They  acted  together  in  many  cases  and  one  often 
intensified  the  effect  of  another.  For  the  losses  in  war/ the 
absences  in  military  service,  and  the  emigration  rough  data 
can  be  collected  and  an  attempt  to  do  this  has  been  made  in 
the  following  pages,  in  the  hope  that  the  figures,  although 
of  necessity  inaccurate,  will  serve  to  suggest  the  processes 
which  were  going  on. 

i.  Military  Service.  The  drain  on  population  caused 
by  frequent  military  service  on  the  part  of  the  younger  and 
more  vigorous  men  readily  suggests  itself  as  a  factor  in  the 
weakening  of  the  stock.  The  details  of  the  military  duty 
required  by  the  republic  during  this  period  are  known  with 
some  fullness  and  there  exist  in  the  historians  occasional 
enumerations  of  the  soldiers  on  service  in  a  given  campaign, 
or  a  given  year.1  All  Roman  citizens  and  all  allies  were 
liable  for  military  service  in  the  second  and  first  centuries  but 
in  ordinary  times  the  right  of  the  government  to  call  out 
soldiers,  though  theoretically  unlimited,  was  actually  limited 
by  various  restrictions  as  to  the  age,  the  previous  length  of 
service,  and  the  property-rating  of  the  individual.2  (i)  The 
soldiers  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  46.  (2)  They 
must  have  served  less  than  ten  campaigns  in  the  cavalry  or, 
in  accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  views,  less  than 
sixteen  campaigns  in  the  infantry.3  (3)  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  second  century  they  must  have  been  rated  in  the  pre- 
vious census  as  owners  of  property  to  the  value  of  11,000 

1  For  a  summing  up  of  the  data,  see  Marquardt,  St.  V,  II,  pp.  319  ff.; 
Mommsen,  St.  R.  Ill,  pp.  240  ff.,  1071  ff.,  I,  505  ff.;  Liebenam,  Exercitus 
R.  E.  1909;  Dilectus  R.  E.  1903;  for  a  general  study  of  changes  in  the 
army,  O.  Seeck,  Ges.  d.  Untergangd.  antik.  Welt  (Berlin  1910)  I,  pp.  234  ff. 

1  For  the  exemption  of  certain  small  classes  of  citizens  see  Liebenam, 
Dilectus  R.  E.  pp.  601-2. 

1  The  statements  of  ancient  authors  here  are  few  and  puzzling.  The 
passage  in  Polybius  (VI,  19,  2)  is  unfortunately  corrupt.  As  it  stands  it 
reads :  r&v  \oiir&v  roi>s  nkv  iTrirets  Sexa ,  TOI>J  54  irefous  f  <•£  oii  Sei  orpareiaj  reXctP 
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asses;  this  minimum  was  lowered  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
to  4,000 l  and  all  restriction  as  to  property-rating  was  done 
away  with  by  Marius  in  107  and  never  restored.2 

From  this  body  of  citizens  liable  to  service  a  regular  number 
was  drawn  yearly,  made  up  in  a  normal  year  according  to  the 
pre-Marian  army  regulations  of  two  consular  armies  so-called, 
that  is,  four  legions  in  all  each  consisting  of  4,200  infantry 
and  300  cavalry.  With  these  citizen  troops  served  contin- 

etc.  Lipsius  read  efcoo-t  here,  Casaubon  SeKal£.  The  latter  reading 
has  been  followed  by  Biittner-Wobst  (Leip.  1888)  and  Hultsch  (1892) 
in  their  editions  of  Polybius  and  by  Lange,  Marquardt,  Mommsen,  Lie- 
benam  op.  cit.  and  Cagnat  (Diet.  Dar.  Exercitus).  There  is  no  statement 
for  the  Marian  period.  Augustus  established  first  sixteen  (Dio  LV,  23,  i), 
later  twenty  years  (Dio  LVII,  6,  5).  As  arguments  for  the  reading 
sixteen  in  the  Polybian  passage,  we  have  (i)  its  relation  to  the  number  of 
campaigns  served  by  the  cavalry,  (cf.  six  infantry  to  three  cavalry  cam- 
paigns demanded  of  a  magistrate,  Lex  Jul.  Munic.  89  ff.  98  ff.);  (2)  the 
statement  that  in  emergencies  the  soldiers  must  serve  a  slightly  increased 
number  of  campaigns,  i.  e.  twenty,  (Polyb.  VI,  19,  3);  (3)  the  number 
first  established  by  Augustus  (16).  It  is  curious  to  note,  however, 
that  after  much  shorter  periods  the  soldiers  complained  of  being  detained 
in  service  beyond  their  time.  In  180  the  soldiers  in  Spain  (Liy.  XL,  35, 
3-7;  11-12)  demanded  release  saying  through  their  emissaries  in  the 
Senate  that  they  had  served  under  A.  Fulvius  Flaccus  (182),  and  many 
praetors  before  him.  Gracchus  replied  (Liv.  XL,  36,  10-12)  that  soldiers 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired  should  be  released.  Fulvius  thereupon 
was  allowed  to  bring  back  with  him  those  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Spain 
before  187,  and  others  who  had  acted  with  bravery  in  his  own  (*.  e.  later) 
campaigns.  In  152  an  army  of  new  recruits  was  sent  to  Spain  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  had  served  six  years  (Appian,  Hisp.  78).  In  35 
Augustus  was  forced  to  discharge  soldiers  who  had  served  at  Mutina  (43) 
and  Philippi  (42),  and  whose  time  had  expired.  The  mutiny  in  Lucullus's 
army  in  68-7  seems  to  have  been  a  general  one  (Appian,  Mithr.  90;  Plut. 
Lucull.  33)  though  Plutarch  in  Lucull.  34,  35  limits  it  to  the  Fimbrian 
soldiers.  The  two  legions  of  the  latter  had  served  from  86  on;  the  other 
three  legions  only  from  74  (Appian,  Mithr.  72). 

1  Gellius  (XVI,  10,  10)  assigns  to  a  time  preceding  Marius  a  reduction 
from  4,000  to  375  asses.  Greenidge  (Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  61,  n.  2)  suggests 
that  the  correct  number  here  is  3,750. 

1  Restrictions  on  service  in  the  fleet  were  less  severe;  liber ti,  that  is  men 
of  foreign  birth,  regularly  served  as  well  as  citizens  rated  between  1,000 
and  1,500  asses.  It  is  needless  to  say  also  that  in  emergencies  the  govern- 
ment promptly  overstepped  the  limits  it  had  itself  set.  Citizens  under 
and  over  age  were  called  (Liv.  XXV,  5,  8;  XLII,  33,  4),  proletarii  and 
citizens  capite  censi  served  before  107  (Gell.  XVI,  10,  13)  and  in  the  Social 
Warliberti  did  at  least  guard  duty  on  land  (Liv.  Epit.  74;  Appian,  B.C. 
I,  49).  See  Mommsen  St.  R.  Ill,  448-9  for  a  discussion  of  previous  service 
of  liberti. 
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gents  of  allies  in  approximately  the  same  numbers,1  thus 
increasing,  the  total  to  about  40,000  men.  The  census  figures 
show  that  the  quota  of  citizens  serving  each  year  was  six 
out  of  one  hundred ; 2  the  relation  of  the  allied  contingent  to 
its  total  available  number  is  not  known. 

After  this  brief  summary  of  the  requirements  of  military 
service,  we  proceed  to  try  to  form  an  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  men  who  were  actually  serving  at  a  given  time.  The 
figures  for  ten  successive  years  are  given  below.  They  err 
on  the  side  of  understatement.  Anyone  looking  over  the 
sections  in  Livy  devoted  to  the  yearly  assigning  of  troops 
will  notice  that  the  statements  are  fuller  and  more  accurate 
for  the  Roman  legions  than  for  the  Allies.  Clearly  Livy 
often  fails  to  enumerate  the  official  contingents  of  the  latter, 
although  in  his  narrative  of  the  year's  campaigns  he  may 
refer  to  their  presence.  The  total  number  of  troops  for  any 
one  year,  therefore,  must  often  fall  short  of  the  truth. 


Census 

Roman 

Figures 

Citizens 

(204) 

214,000 

2OO 

3  i,  500  3 

59,500  Liv. 

199 

31,500 

37,500  Liv. 

198 

34,800 

54,800  Liv. 

197 

30,300 

59,800  Liv. 

196 

48,300 

86,400  Liv. 

195 

36,000 

91,100  Liv. 

194       243,704?      36,000         38,200  Liv, 


193 
192 
191 


30,100 
38,350 
59,ioo 


59,100  Liv. 
111,800  Liv. 
124,600  Liv. 


Total  Number 

XXXI,  8;  10,  5;  XXX,  41,  5. 

XXXII,  i,  1-5. 
XXXII,  8;  26,  2,  12. 

XXXII,  28;  XXXIII,  4,  6. 

XXXIII,  25-26. 

XXXIII,  43;   XXXIV,   8,   4; 

26,  ii. 

XXXIV,  43 146,    1-2;    52,    2, 

11:56,  13- 

XXXIV,  56;  XXXV,  4,  i ;  5,  2. 

XXXV,  20. 

XXXVI,  i. 


1  Polyb.  VI,  26,  7.     Actually  the  ratio  of  allied  to  citizen  troops  varied 
considerably.     For  passages  in  Livy  giving  the  numbers  of  both  see 
Weissenborn-Mtiller  on  Liv.  XL,  36,  6. 

2  Taking  304,138  as  the  mean  of  the  census  figures  from  204  to  115. 

3 1  have  regarded  the  legion  as  made  up  of  4,500  men  unless  it  is  other- 
wise stated. 
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The  rough  average  of  citizens  yearly  absent  on  military 
service  during  this  decade  was  therefore  37,595  out  of  243,704,* 
not  6%  but  15.4%  of  the  whole  number  liable  for  duty,  two 
and  a  half  times  the  normal  proportion. 

Our  information  does  not  allow  us  to  calculate  the  ratio 
for  the  Allies.  It  would  probably  be  still  higher  for  various 
facts  show  that  they  were  called  on  for  more  troops  than  they 
could  actually  furnish.  In  181,  a  year  of  pestilence  in  Italy, 
when  at  least  45,000  Allies  along  with  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
legions  of  citizens  were  already  in  the  field,  an  additional 
levy  of  8,300  men  called  out  by  vote  of  the  Senate  to  suppress 
rebellion  in  Sardinia  could  not  be  got  together.2  Later  in 
the  year  reserves  up  to  fifty  years  of  age  were  called  out  to 
form  two  legiones  tumultuariae.3  Again  both  in  i8o4  and  in 
I745  there  was  difficulty  in  filling  out  the  number  of  troops 
voted.  During  this  decade  we  know  that  among  those  who 
were  having  difficulties  in  completing  their  quotas  were  the 
Latin  Allies.  In  187  on  complaint  of  Latin  envoys  12,000 
Latin  citizens  who  in  204  or  previously  had  been  registered 
in  Latium  but  who  had  in  the  interval  gone  to  Rome  and 
been  registered  there,  were  sent  back  by  the  Senate  to  the 
Latin  towns.6  In  178  envoys  again  appeared  before  the 
Senate.  "The  sum  of  their  complaints  was  that  many  of 
their  citizens  had  been  registered  at  Rome  and  had  removed 
thither;  that  if  this  were  allowed,  in  a  very  few  lustra  their 
deserted  towns  and  country  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  a 
soldier".7  .  .  .  The  Samnites  and  Paeligni  formally  complained 
at  the  same  time  that  4,000  of  their  families  had  removed  to 
Fregellae,  but  that  their  quota  of  troops  remained  the  same.8 
In  174-3  there  were  still  enough  Latins  in  Rome  to  cause  a 

1  The  corrected  census  figure  for  194. 

*  Liv.  XL,  19,  6. 

»  Liv.  XL,  26,  6-7. 

4  Liv.  XL,  36,  14. 

'Liv.  XLI,  21,5. 

8  Liv.  XXXIX,  3,  4-5. 

7  Liv.  XLI,  8,  6-7. 

8  Liv.  XLI,  8,  8;    was  this  a  station  so  to  speak  on  the  underground 
railroad  to  Rome? 
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definite  attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  census  lists.1 
There  is  no  record  later  of  formal  complaints,  perhaps  because 
for  some  time  they  were  asked  for  less  military  service  or 
because  they  saw  some  attempt  at  relief  on  the  part  of  the 
government.2 

No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  number  of  citizen  or  allied 
troops  who  were  serving  annually  in  the  years  after  167. 
There  are  references,  however,  which  indicate  the  great  num- 
bers called  out  during  special  periods. 

Large  bodies  of  troops  had  to  be  kept  in  Spain  between  the 
years  154  and  i33-3  In  153,  44,000  were  serving  there4  and 
though  many  of  these  were  withdrawn  fresh  levies  were  being 
constantly  sent  out.5  Meanwhile  from  149  to  146  an  army 
of  84,000  men  served  under  Scipio  in  Africa6  and  a  good- 
sized  army  was  engaged  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.7  The 
Spanish  campaigns  continued  a  second  decade  and  called  for 
the  maintenance  of  large  bodies  of  troops  in  Spain.8  In  137 
there  were  30,000  soldiers  in  service  there,9  in  134,  60,000 
before  Numantia  alone.10 

The  service  required  of  the  men  of  the  next  generation  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century  was  very  heavy.  A  large 
army  was  maintained  in  Numidia  from  in  to  105"  and  in 
105  a  second  and  still  larger  force  must  have  been  serving  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  for  40,000  soldiers  and  40,000  camp  followers 

1  Liv.  XLIII,  10,  3.     Such  Italian  emigration  to  Rome  helps  to  explain 
the  apparent  increase  in  citizen  population  up  to  164;  that  is,  it  was  partly 
at  the  expense  of  Italy  that  the  Roman  census  figures  of  194,  189,  and  179 
were  raised. 

2  See  p.  45. 

3Heitland  (Rom.  Republic  II,  176,  n.)  says  that  the  troops  employed 
in  these  wars  were  probably  mainly  Allies.  Allies  are  mentioned  in  the 
sources,  however,  only  in  the  years  145  and  142. 

4  Appian,  Hisp.  45-8;  56-7. 

*  Appian,  Hisp.  61 ;  Liv.  Epit.  52-53;  Appian,  Hisp.  64,  65;  76. 

6  Appian,  Lib.  75. 

7  Liv.  Epit.  50. 

8  Orosius  (5,  7)  says  40,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  Numantine  War. 

9  Liv.  Epit.  55. 

10  Appian,  Hisp.  97. 

11  Sail.  Jug.  passim. 
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were  killed  at  Arausio.  On  the  news  of  this  loss,  no  man  of 
military  age  was  allowed  to  leave  Italy,1  and  all  reserves 
were  drilled  in  preparation  for  active  service.2  Yet  in  103 
in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  to  turn  all  Italian  resources 
against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons,  17,000  men  had  to  be  sent 
to  Sicily,  of  whom  14,000  were  Romans  or  Italians.3  That 
army  had  to  be  continued  until  100  although  during  the  same 
years  Marius  and  Catulus  had  54,000  men  with  them  in  the 
north.4 

Conditions  in  the  first  century  are  too  familiar  to  need 
comment.  After  only  ten  years  of  quiet  almost  every  man  in 
Italy  must  have  been  drawn  into  the  Social  War  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Appian  estimates  that  100,000  Romans  and 
the  same  number  of  Italians  besides  the  garrisons  in  the  towns 
were  put  into  the  field.5  The  remaining  years  of  the  decade 
saw  little  disbanding  of  troops,  and  in  83-1  Sulla  alone  had 
twenty -three  legions,  120,000  soldiers,  serving  under  him.8 
The  wars,  foreign  and  Italian,  filling  the  middle  third  of  the 
century  and  continuous  for  almost  a  generation,  drained  the 
manhood  of  the  country  to  a  degree  which  forced  recognition 
of  the  fact  by  the  state.7 

In  an  effort  to  estimate  the  permanent  loss  suffered  by 
Italy  from  the  military  service  of  her  native  sons,  the  classes 
affected  must  first  be  borne  in  mind,  and,  second,  the  various 
ways  in  which  their  absence  on  service  affected  the  figures  of 
population. 

Both  before  and  after  Marius'  changes  the  armies  were 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  men  of  Italian  birth  and  in  the 

1  Gran.  Lie.  p.  21  (Bonn). 

2  Val.  Max.  II,  3,  2. 

3  Diodor.  XXXVI,  8,  i  and  10. 
4Plut.  Mar.  25. 

5  B.C.  79;    Velleius  (II,   15,  3)  estimates  the  total  losses  as  100,000, 
more  than  Appian's  estimate  for  soldiers  serving!    The  numbers  for  the 
whole  period  are  untrustworthy  (Cf.  Veil.  II,  20,  4  and  Liv.  Epit.  72-89). 

6  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  100;  104. 

7  Compare  the  complete  readjustments  in  demands  for  military  service 
in  the  early  Empire  (Marquardt,  Mommsen,  Liebenam,  op.  cit.). 
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prime  o£  life.  It  is  true  that  within  these  limits  the  type  of 
soldier  varied.  In  the  second  century,  since  the  proletarian 
was  barred  out  and  the  prosperous  artisan  of  native  stock  was 
almost  non-existent,  the  burden  of  the  levy  fell  on  the  small 
farmer.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  reforms  of  Marius,  if 
normal  conditions  had  prevailed,  the  weight  of  military  serv- 
ice would  have  fallen  on  the  poorest  classes  in  the  towns. 
Having  nothing  to  lose  by  being  away  from  home  and  every- 
thing to  gain  in  the  way  of  pay  and  plunder,  they  had 
responded  to  the  new  opportunity  by  volunteering  in  such 
numbers  that  conscription,  though  still  on  the  books,  promised 
to  be  no  longer  necessary.  But  as  matters  turned  out,  the' 
Social  Wars  and  the  long  Civil  Wars  of  the  last  seventy  years 
of  the  Republic  kept  not  only  the  city  proletariat  but  for 
long  periods  every  Italian  who  could  be  used  in  an  army 
away  from  home  on  active,  often  on  foreign,  service. 

During  both  centuries,  because  of  the  type  of  war  which 
Italy  had  to  wage,  the  soldiers  called  to  service  were  obliged 
to  remain  away  from  home  continuously  for  several  years; 
and  this  necessity  not  only  lowered  the  birth  rate  in  Italy 
directly  but  by  contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
soldiers'  property  and  the  discomfort,  often  distress,  of  their 
families,  and  by  creating  in  the  men  themselves  a  restlessness 
which  made  old  occupations  and  old  ties  less  stable,  brought 
about  a  condition  which  in  all  countries  and  times  has  lowered 
the  birth  rate  indirectly.  Finally,  the  long  absences  on 
service  must  have  not  infrequently  resulted  in  a  permanent 
emigration  and  residence  outside  Italy. 

2.  Actual  Losses  in  the  Wars.  A  list  follows,  arranged 
by  decades,  of  the  losses  of  the  native  stock  on  the  battlefield 
from  201  to  60  B.C.,1  and  where  it  is  possible  there  is  added  a 
rough  calculation  of  the  average  yearly  loss.  Such  a  sum- 
mary represents  only  a  general  estimate.  In  the  first  place, 

1  From  this  time  on  many  soldiers  from  Gaul  or  elsewhere  were  included 
in  so-called  Roman  armies  and  the  figures  cease  to  be  valuable  for  our 
purpose. 
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the  losses  are  frequently  not  reported  in  numbers.  Further, 
the  numbers  when  reported  are  often  open  to  suspicion,  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  errors  of  transmission,  there  were  un- 
doubtedly occasional  deliberate  variations  from  the  truth. 
The  glory  of  Rome  was  sometimes  best  served  by  an  over- 
estimate or  an  under-estimate  on  the  part  of  the  historian. 
Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  sources  no  reckon- 
ing is  made  of  soldiers  who  died  abroad  from  wounds  or  from 
disease,  though  the  addition  of  these  deaths  would  probably 
have  more  than  doubled  the  numbers  now  recorded. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  loss.  These 
figures  include  in  almost  every  case  the  losses  of  the  citizens 
and  allies  indiscriminately,  and  there  are  no  corresponding 
exact  general  figures  either  for  the  whole  body  of  citizens  and 
allies  subject  to  conscription  or  for  the  number  actually 
serving  in  any  single  year  between  201  and  60. *  The  Roman 
losses  are  not  given  separately  and  therefore  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  Roman  census  figures. 

Yearly 
Decades     Average        Losses  * 

B.C. 
201-190         3,350         7,000  (Liv.  XXXI,  2, 9) ;  2,000  (XXXI,  22, 2) ;  6,700 

(XXXII,  7,  6);    3,000   (XXXIII,  36,  4);    5,000 

(XXXIV,  47,  8);  half  a  legion,  and  Socii  (XXXV, 

i,  2;  cf.  XXXIII,  43,  7-8);  5,ooo  (XXXV,  5,  14): 

6,000  (XXXVII,  46,  7). 
189-180         i,2io3       gravis  pestilentia   (Liv.   XXXVIII,   44,   7);   4,000 

XXXIX,  20,  7):    5,6oo  (XXIX,  30,  6;    31,   15); 

gravis  pestilentia  (XL,  19,  3-8;  36,  14;  42,  6);  1,000 

(XL,  32,  7);   1,500  (XL,  40,  13). 
179-170  72O3       gravis  pestilentia   (Liv.  XLI,  21,  5.     Obseq.   10); 

3,000   (Liv.  XLII,   7,   10);  2,200   (XLII,  60,    i); 

10,000,  but  few  Italians  (XLIII,  9,  6-7;   10,  7;   n, 

ii). 

1  See  p.  12  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  total  figures  for  troops  serving  in 
any  one  year. 

2  All  losses  under  500  are  omitted. 

3  Not  including  those  dying  of  disease,  for  whom  no  numerical  figure 
is  given.     This  series  of  pestilences  began  the  year  that  Rome's  first  Eastern 
army  returned  from  Asia. 
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169-160 
159-150 


149-140    870* 

139-130 

129-120 
119-110 
109-100  8,000' 


91-80       17.230 

Social  War 


500  (Liv.  XLIV,  10,  9);  600  (XLIV,  12,  3). 
6,000  (Appian,  Hisp.  56);  9,000  (Hisp.  56);   6,000 
(Hisp.  45);  4,000  (Hisp.  46);  7,000  (Hisp.  58). 
Force  under  praetor  (Liv.  Epit.  50) ;  4,000  (Appian, 
Hisp.  63);   many  out  of  11,300  (Hisp.  64);    1,000 
(Hisp.  66);  3,000  (Hisp.  67) ;  700  (Hisp.  77);  5,000 
(Oros.  5,  4,  13). 

Many  of  Gracchan  party  (Appian,  B.  C.  I,  16;  200 
(Oros.  5,  9);  slaughter  of  troops  (Oros.  5,  10). 
Many  killed  in  rioting  at  Rome  (Sail.  Jug.  31,  I ; 
42,  4);  3,000  (Plut.  C.  Gr.  17);  3,000  in  course  of 
trials  (Plut.  C.  Gr.  18;  Oros.  5,  12). 
Army  of  C.  Porcius  Cato  (Liv.  Epit.  63,  Flor.  I,  38); 
many  of  army  of  Papirius  Carbo  (Liv.  Epit.  63, 
Appian,  Celt.  13). 

Parts  of  the  armies  of  M.  Junius  Silvanus  and  L. 
Cassius  Longinus  (Liv.  Epit.  65) ;  part  of  the  army 
of  M.  Aurelius  Scaurus;  80,000  soldiers  and  40,000 
camp  followers  (Epit.  67). 

a.  Romans:  citizens  in  Asculum  (Appian,  B.  C.  I, 
38,  Liv.  Epit.  72);    7,700  (Appian,  B.C.  I,  41); 
many  (i,  43);  8,000  (Oros.  5,  18);  many  (Appian, 
B.  C.  I,  44);  most  of  35,000  (I,  45);  many  (I,  52). 

b.  Italians:  6,000  (Appian,  B.  C.  I,  42);  6,000  (I, 
46);  8,000  (I,  48);   10,000  (I,  50);   23,000  (I,  50); 
many  (I,  51,  52);  15,000  (I,  52).    Total  losses:  over 
100,000,    (Diodor.    XXXVII,  29,  5,  and   sum  of 
Appian's  figures);  300,000  (Veil.  II,  15,  3). 
10,000  (Plut.  Sert.  4;  13,000,  Licin.  23,  27);   many 
(Appian,  B.  C.  1, 64;  71;  Liv.  Epit.  80;  Dio  XXXI, 
ll);  10,000  (Appian,  B.  C.  I,  91);  50,000  (Appian, 
B.  C.  I,  93;  Val.  Max.  IX,  2,  1-2);  6,000  (Plut. 
Sulla  30);   massacre  among  Samnite  men  (Strabo 
V,  4,  li;  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  94);  12,000  (Plut.  Sulla 
32,  Cf.  Sail.  Hist.  I,  17;  Val.  Max.  IX,  2,  i);  2,000 
(Plut.  Sert.  12). 

5,000  (Appian,  B.  C.  I,  109);  6,000  (I,  110);  3,000 
(I,  112);  5,300  (Memnon,  F.  H.  G.  39);  many  of 
10,000  (Plut.  Crass.'g);  1,000  (Appian,  B.  C.  1, 120); 
3,ooo  (Dio  XXXVII,  40,  i). 

1  Not  including  those  dying  of  disease,  for  whom  no  numerical  figure  is 
given.  This  series  of  pestilences  began  the  year  that  Rome's  first  Eastern 
army  returned  from  Asia. 


Civil  Wars 


79-70 


2,900 
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The  scantiness  of  our  information  precludes  comment  on 
the  figures  of  this  list.  Attention  can  only  be  called  to  the 
heavy  losses  of  the  first  decades  of  the  second  century,  the 
years  160-150,  110-100,  and  90-70.  What  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  previous  section  in  regard  to  the  type  of  soldier 
serving  during  these  periods l  should  be  applied  here  also. 

3.  Emigration.  There  are  no  direct  statements  in  the 
sources  on  the  losses  of  Italy  by  emigration  in  the  second  and 
first  centuries.  What  facts  we  have  are  derived  from  inscrip- 
tions recording  the  votes  of  communities  of  Italians  living  out- 
side Italy,  from  references  in  the  historians  to  similar  or  less 
organized  groups  whose  residence  outside  of  Italy  is  noted  in 
connection  with  an  historical  narrative,  and  from  casual  refer- 
ences to  similar  groups  or  individuals  in  non-historical  writers, 
especially  in  Cicero. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  such  sources  the  chances  are 
against  the  mention  of  emigration  in  its  beginnings.  Only 
communities  of  some  stability  record  their  decrees  in  per- 
manent form,  and  only  communities  of  some  importance 
are  mentioned  in  a  general  historical  narrative,  while  Cicero's 
references  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  century  in  which 
he  wrote.  But  to  the  few  direct  references  which  we  have, 
we  can  safely  add  what  is  implied  as  to  its  beginnings  by  the 
known  facts  of  its  later  development. 

For  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  differentiate  between 
the  Italians  who  emigrated  as  Roman  citizens  and  those  who 
left  parts  of  Italy  which  had  not  yet  received  citizenship. 
Hatzfeld  has  proved  that  on  the  Delian  inscriptions  of  the 
second  and  first  century  'Po^cuos  meant  simply  a  man  of 
Italian  birth,2  and  it  is  probable  that  corresponding  inscrip- 
tions from  other  localities  would  show  a  variety  of  origin 

1  pp.  15-16. 

2  J.  Hatzfeld,  B.  C.  H.  36  (1912)  pp.  132-3.     Among  those  given  that 
designation  in  Delos  for  instance  are  a  resident  of  Cumae  before  180,  an 
Apulian  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Italians  from  Greek-speaking 
Sicily  or  South  Italy  (Achilleus  in  145,  Serdon),  and   even  slaves  and 
liber  ti. 
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among  the  "Romans"  or  even  the  "Roman  citizens"  whose 
residence  there  is  recorded.1 

As  would  be  expected  the  Italians  resident  outside  of  Italy 
who  are  referred  to  most  often  by  the  historians  or  Cicero 
are  men  of  some  importance  from  their  position  or  wealth, 
publicani,  merchants,  owners  of  latifundia,  stock  raisers,2 
the  men  who  came  back  to  Rome  from  time  to  time  or  who 
were  prominent  in  their  new  homes.  Poorer  emigrants  are 
usually  mentioned  only  in  the  mass.3  A  few  are  included 
among  the  familiae  of  the  publicani  and  the  great  merchants 
and  landowners.  Others  carried  on  for  themselves  humble 
branches  of  the  same  occupations. 

a.  Italians  Employed   by  Publicani.     Employment   under 
the  publicani  drew  relatively  few  Italians  away  from  Italy. 
The  familiae  were  very  large,4  it  is  true,  but  the  rank  and 
file  were  slaves 5  and  only  the  few  higher  positions  were 
filled  by  free-born  Italians.6 

b.  Mercatores    and    Negotiatores.     The    freemen    who    left 
Italy  to  carry  on  private  business  abroad  were  a  much  larger 
class.7     Their  emigration  began  when  the  first  non-Italian 

1  See  Athen.  V,   213  b.  from  a  speech  of  Athenio  at  Athens:    TUV 
'Punaluv  .   .    .    .   oi  de  \oiiroi  fifTa/jupifffanevoi  Tfrpayuva  IHO.TIO.  TO.S   11-  &px*?s 
irarpldos  ir&\i.v  &VOH&£OV<TI. 

2  So  in  Gaul  (Cic.  Font.  12;  46),  in  Sicily  (Verr.  II,  188),  in  Asia  (Cic. 
Scaur.  35,  Manil,  18),  in  Africa  (Auct.  Bell  Afr.  36)  etc. 

3  See  for  a  general  reference  Cic.  Balb.  30:  ductos  vidi  ....  nonnullos 
imperitos  homines,  nostros  civis,  Athenis  in  numero  iudicum  atque  Areo- 
pagitarum. 

4  Cic.  Manil.  16,  cum  publicani  familias  maximas  quas  in  salinis  habent, 
quas  in  agris,  quas  in  portibus  atque  in  custodiis  ....  Pompey  requisi- 
tioned part  of  the  2,000  armed  men  whom  he  secured  in  Cyprus  exfamiliis 
societatum  (Caes.  B.  C.  Ill,  103). 

6  Cic.  prov.  cons.  10,  quo  veniret,  ibi  publicanum  aut  publicani  servum 
vetuit;  Cic.  Verr.  Ill,  188. 

6  In  Asia,  P.  Terentius  Hispo,  a  kinsman  of  Terentia  (Cic.  Att.  XI,  10, 
I,  Epist.  XIII,  65,  etc.);   in  Sicily,  L.  Carpinatius,  (Cic.  Verr.  Ill,  169; 
P.  Vettius  Chilo,  a  knight  (Verr.  IV,    166);    P.  Servilius,  C.  Antistius 
(Verr.   IV,    167);    L.  Canuleius    (Verr.    Ill,    171);    L.  Vibius,  a  knight, 
(Verr.  Ill,  182);    in  Bithynia,  Cn.  Pupius  (Cic.  Epist.  XIII,  9,  3);    in 
Africa,  P.  Cuspius,  L.  Julius,  P.  Cornelius  (Epist.  XIII,  6,  6a). 

7  See  J.  Hatzfeld,  op.  cit.,  andLes  trafiquants  Italiens  dans  I' Orient  Hel- 
lenique,  Paris,   1917;   P.  Roussel,  Delos,  Colonie  Athenienne,  Paris,  1916; 
for  general  treatment  of  Italian  (and  non-Italian)  merchants  and  bankers 
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regions  came  under  Roman  influence  or  control;  indeed  if 
an  analogy  can  be  drawn  from  the  situation  in  Gaul  whose 
process  of  reduction  to  a  Roman  province  we  know  in  unusual 
detail,  the  legions  were  everywhere  preceded  by  the  mercator.1 
Merchants,  again,  accompanied  the  armies,2  sold  what  they 
could  to  the  troops  and  bought  the  booty.3  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  traders  were  from  the  lower  classes ; 4  there 
was  too  much  risk  and  too  little  profit  to  make  frontier  trad- 
ing tempting  to  the  man  established  comfortably  at  home. 
Later  on  when  the  balance  swung  toward  safety  the  more 
cautious  merchant  dared  make  his  venture. 

For  the  second  century,  when  one  by  one  large  districts 
were  thus  being  opened  to  the  negotiator,  a  few  references  are 
available.  By  193,  for  instance,  there  were  enough  Italians 
at  Halaesa  in  Sicily  to  make  a  dedication  in  honor  of  the 
Roman  praetor.5  In  180  there  were  many  Roman  citizens 
and  Latin  socii  in  Illyricum.6  The  mass  of  Delian  inscrip- 
tions mentioning  upwards  of  350  individuals  with  Italian 
nomina  in  business  on  the  island  begins  with  i66.7  The 
references  for  Africa  happen  to  be  unusually  numerous. 
There  were  Italians  living  in  Carthage  when  the  Roman 


especially  in  the  Empire  see  V.  Parvan,  Die  Nationalitdt  der  Kaufleute 
in  ram.  Kaiser reiche  (Breslau)  1909;  for  Italian  merchants  in  Greece,  G. 
Colin,  Rome  el  la  Grece  (Paris)  1905,  pp.  92  ff.,  262-7. 

1  See  in  general  Cic.  Manil.  2;  Verr.  VI,  157;    for  Gaul,  Caes.  B.  G. 
Ill,  I,  2;   I,  i,  3;   II,  15,  4;  for  Germany,  Caes.  B.  G.  I,  39,  i;   IV,  2,  i; 
3,  3;  for  Britain,  Caes.  B.  G.  IV,  20,  3-4;  21,5. 

2  For  Africa,  see  Sail.  Jug.  44,  5;  Auct.  Bell.  Afr.  75,  3;  for  Gaul,  Caes. 
B.  G.  VI,  37,  2;    II,  33,  6-7.     The  merchants  in  Cenabum  (E.G.  VII, 
3,  i),  in  Cavillonum  (VII,  42,  5)  and  in  Noviodunum  (VII,  55,  5),  though 
they  may  have  been  longer  established,  probably  came  to  Gaul  with  the, 
Roman  army.     For  Cilicia  see  Cic.  Att.  V,  20,  5. 

3  The  soldiers  took  to  trading  in  Boeotia  in  196  (Liv.  XXXIII,  29,  2-4). 

4  The  names  of  two  such  traders  in  Gaul  are  known:    L.  Publicius,  a 
dealer  in  Gallic  slaves,  who  came  and  went  from  Italy  (Cic.  Quinct.  24) 
and  P.  Umbrenus,  a  liber tus  (Sail.  Cat.  40,  2;    Cic.  Cat.  Ill,  14).     C. 
Fufius  Cita  (Caes.  B.  G.  VII,  3,  i)  seems  to  have  been  a  resident  merchant 
who  supplied  the  Roman  army. 

5  C.  I.  L.  X,  7459.     These  men  were  undoubtedly  negotialores. 
fr  Liv.  XL,  42,  4.     These  men  were  undoubtedly  negotiator es. 

1  Hatzfeld,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10  ff. 
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demands  on  the  city  were  announced  in  150,*  and  Sallust 
informs  us  of  the  large  number  of  Italian  and  Roman  mer- 
chants in  Cirta,  Vaga,  and  Utica  by  nz.2 

But  even  without  contemporary  references,  the  impressive 
lists  of  conventus  and  of  Roman  and  Italian  negotiatores  in 
the  first  century  would  establish  a  large  emigration  in  the 
previous  century.3  Even  though  we  subtract  somewhat  from 
the  traditional  80,000 4  to  1 50,000 8  victims  massacred  by 
Mithridates  in  Asia  in  88,  the  number  of  the  "Italians  and 
Romans,  men  and  children  and  women,  their  liberti  and 
slaves  —  all  who  were  of  Italian  stock"6  who  by  that  year 
were  resident  in  Asia  was  exceedingly  large.7  In  88,  20,000 
"most  of  them  Italians,"  were  massacred  in  Delos  and  on 
the  coasts  near  by.8  By  66  "a  great  number  of  citizens"  in 
the  province  again  needed  protection; 9  in  59  there  were 
"many  Roman  citizens"  in  Pergamon,  Smyrna  and  Tralles.10 
When  Cicero  made  his  Verrine  speeches  (70),  he  represented 
not  only  his  Sicilian  clients  but  many  Roman  citizens;  six 

1  Appian,  Lib.  92. 

2  Cirta,  multitudo  togalorum  (Sail.  Jug.  21,  2);   Italici,  negotiatores  (26, 
I  and  3);    Vaga,  forum  rerum  venalium  ....  ubi  et  incolere  et  mercari 
consueveranl  Italici  generis  multi  mortales  (47,   i);    Utica,  Negotiatores, 
quorum  magna  multitudo  Uticae  erat  (64,  5). 

3  For  a  list  of  conventus  of  Roman  citizens  (and  of  Italians)  cf .  Korne- 
mann,  R.  E.,  Conventus,  1900;   Schulten,  de  Conventibus  Civium  Roman- 
orum  (Berlin)  1892.     For  a  list  of  negotiatores,  etc.,  in  Sicily  see  Pdrvan, 
op.  cit.,  p.  8,  n.  i ;  in  Greece  and  the  Islands,  pp.  8-10;  in  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  p.  9;  in  Asia  (mostly  imperial),  pp.  11-16;  in  Syria  (mostly  im- 
perial), p.  16;   in  Africa,  pp.  19-20;   in  Gaul,  pp.  22-26;   in  Germany, 
p.  27;  in  Illyricum,  p.  31 ;  in  Delos,  Hatzfeld,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10  ff. 

4  Val.  Max.  9,  2,  4,  Ext.  3. 

6  Plut.  Sulla.  24,  4. 
-     6  Appian,  Mith.  23. 

7  Cic.   Manil  70,  Ma  in  Asia,  tot  in  civitatibus   ....    (omnis)  civis 
Romanos  necandos  ....  curavit;   n,  tot  milibus  civium  Romanorum  .... 
necatis;  Flacc.  60;  illam  universorum  civium  Romanorum  per  tot  urbis  .... 
caedem.     These  persons  were  probably  not  all  connected  with  business 
houses,  but  those  who  lived  in  the  cities  —  and  most  of  them  did  (cf. 
special  records  for  Ephesus,   Tralles,  etc.   Appian.   Mithr.   23)  —  were 
likely  to  be  so  connected. 

8  Appian,  Mithr.  28;  cf.  Hatzfeld,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119-20. 
•  Cic.  Manil.  18. 

10  Cic.  Flacc.  70. 
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hundred  in  addition  to  various  individuals  specified  testified 
that  they  had  been  victims  of  Verres's  graft.1  More  than  a 
hundred  were  members  of  the  conventus  at  Syracuse,2  and 
there  were  Roman  knights  everywhere  in  the  other  towns.3 
In  fact  to  a  modern  reader  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  praetor 
in  Sicily  is  no  more  surprising  than  the  number  of  Roman 
citizens  who  were  his  victims.  In  69  Gallia  Narbonensis  was 
filled  with  Roman  merchants  and  publicani  and  farmers.4 
In  57-6  Roman  citizens  carrying  on  business  in  Achaia, 
Thessaly,  Athens,  Dyrrachium,  Apollonia,  Ambracia,  Par- 
thus,  Bulis,  Epirus,  Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  Acarnania, 
Amphilochia,  Perrhaebia,  Athamania,  Macedonia,  Aetolia, 
and  Dolopia  suffered  from  the  Roman  governor  of  Mace- 
donia.5 The  presence  of  many  Italian  merchants  in  Africa 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century  has  been  noted  and  in  46 
again  the  African  conventus  are  spoken  of  as  fir  mi  atque  magni.6 
We  know  from  several  passages  in  Cicero  that  many 
merchants  did  not  themselves  remain  abroad;7  undoubtedly 
the  owners  of  the  large  business  houses  came  and  went,  while 
their  clerks  and  agents  and  the  owners  of  the  smaller  busi- 
nesses avoided  the  long  and  expensive  journey  by  settling 
down  in  the  places  of  their  occupations.  From  the  Delian 
inscriptions  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  composition  of 
the  isolated  Roman  commercial  communities  in  which  they 
established  themselves. 

xCic.  Verr.  Ill,  119. 

2  Cic.  Verr.  VI,  155. 

3  Cic.  Verr.  VI,  27. 

4  Cic.  Font,  ii ;   12;  maximus  numerus  c.  R.  13;  15;  46. 

5  Cic.  Pis.  96. 

6  Cic.  Lig.  24. 

7  See  for  Asia,  Cic.  Manil.  18:   ex  ceteris  ordinibus  homines  gnavi  atque 
industrii  partim  ipsi  in  Asia  negotiantur,  ....  partim  eorum  in  ea  pro- 
vincia  pecunias  magnas  conlocatas  habent;   for  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  II.  I,  6: 
quod    multis    locupletioribus    civibus    utimur,    quod    habent  —  provinciam, 
quo  facile  excurrant,  ubi  libenter  negotium  gerant;  quos  ilia  partim  mercibus 
suppeditandis  cum  quaestu  compendioque  dimittit,  partim  retinet,  ut  arare, 
ut  pascere,  ut  negotiari  libeat,  ut  denique  sedes  atque  domicilium  conlocare; 
quod  commodum  non  mediocre  rei  publicae  est,  tantum  civium  numerum  tarn 
prope   a   domo  —  detineri;    in   general,    Cicero's  letters   of   introduction 
(Epist.  XIII),  largely  for  subordinates  in  charge  of  business  offices  abroad. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty-three  nomina  appear  in  Hatzf eld's 
list;1  that  is,  at  least  153  different  Italian  families  were 
represented  in  Delos.  Among  the  389  individuals  of  these 
families  there  are  116  who  so  far  as  can  be  told  were  of  free 
stock,  103  liberti,  and  54  slaves.  The  status  of  the  remain- 
ing number  (116)  is  doubtful,  but  they  are  probably  rather 
ingenui  or  liberti 2  than  slaves.  The  preponderance  of  ingenui 
and  liberti  is  probably  due  not  solely  to  a  less  frequent 
recording  of  slave  names  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  type 
of  work  demanded  in  the  commercial  houses  could  be  done 
only  by  Italians  or  by  an  intelligent  class  of  slaves,  and 
such  a  class  tended  in  time  to  secure  its  own  manumission.3 

Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  trade  in  Delos  were  ingenui. 
The  size  of  the  business  houses  is  roughly  indicated  by  the 
number  of  individuals  using  the  family  nomina  in  their  signa- 
tures, and  the  larger  the  establishment,  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  libertine  and  slave  names  we  should  expect  to  find. 
Yet  in  the  lists  of  the  families  whose  nomina  are  represented 
by  seven  or  more  individuals  *  twenty  per  cent  are  freemen.8 
In  several  cases  freemen  from  more  than  one  generation  of 
the  family  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription.6  The  great 
majority  of  nomina,  however,  are  represented  by  very  few 
individuals.  Almost  half  of  the  free  men  (50)  are  either 

1  Hatzf  eld,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10  ft. 

2  An  equivocal  form  of  the  name,  for  example,  Aefoaos  'A.inl\ios  IIoTrXfoii 
is  very  common.     Some  of  the  users  of  the  form  are  certainly  ingenui, 
some  liberti,  (Hatzf eld,  op.  cit.,  p.  137)  but  where  no  second  definite  signa- 
ture exists  by  which  the  first  can  be  interpreted,  the  status  of  the  man 
remains  doubtful. 

*  Cato  the  Elder  was  thus  represented  in  trade  by  his  libertus,  (Plut. 
Cat.  Maj.  21). 

4  Aemilii,  Audii,  Aufidii,  Caecilii,  Castricii,  Egnatii,  Gerillani,  Granii, 
Maecii,  Paconii,  Pedii,  Sehei,  Stertinii,  Tutorii. 

1  Twenty-six  out  of  132.  The  presence  in  Delos  of  still  other  freemen  is 
implied  by  the  fact  that  slaves  manumitted  by  members  of  the  family  who 
do  not  themselves  appear  on  the  Delian  lists  occur  in  every  group.  Among 
the  Granii,  for  instance,  no  ingenuus  is  actually  recorded  in  Delos  but  liberti 
of  six  different  patroni  appear.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  among  such 
patroni  some  were  ingenui  and  resided  in  Delos,  though  the  fact  is  not 
recorded.  Others  may  never  have  left  Italy. 

8  Cf.  the  Audii,  Cotii,  Gerillani,  Plotii. 
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sole  representatives  of  the  nomen  or  they  share  it  with  only 
one  other  person;  that  is,  about  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
of  Italians  in  Delos  were  either  owners  of  small  businesses 
which  they  managed  with  the  aid  of  a  partner  or  a  libertus 
or  a  few  slaves,  or  they  were  at  work  in  the  offices  of  the 
larger  firms.  There  was  evidently  room  in  the  foreign  field 
for  the  man  of  small  capital.  This  indicates  the  motive  which 
drew  many  Italians  of  the  poorer  classes  out  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  homes  of  the  Delian  merchants  are  rarely 
indicated.1  Six  nomina  are  noted  by  Hatzfeld  as  Latin,  four 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Puteoli  and  nine  more  from  South 
Italy  and  Sicily.2  It  is  certain  that  they  were  employed  in 
banking,  and  the  exportation  of  Italian  oil 3  and  it  seems  likely 
that  Delos  was  a  clearing  house  for  many  other  Italian  and 
eastern  exports  and  imports.4 

c.  Aratores  and  Pecuarii.  The  owners  of  the  latif undid 
outside  of  Italy  apparently  worked  them  with  slave  labor. 
On  a  stock  farm  in  Epirus  owned  by  Atticus,5  he  raised  800 
sheep  besides  cattle  and  horses,  employing  a  flock  master,  and 
a  shepherd  for  every  hundred  sheep.6  A  certain  Alexio  was 
apparently  in  charge  7  and  through  him  or  other  stewards 
money  and  clothing  were  furnished  to  Cicero.8  Atticus  does 


1  One  citizen  names  himself  Lanuvinus  (Hatzfeld,  op.  cit.,  p.  20)  and  a 
freeman  (or  libertus)  ^pe-yeXXaws  (p.  78). 

2  pp.  131-2. 

3  See  Hatzfeld's  summary,  pp.  140-146. 

4  We  know  for  instance  that  Roman  companies  were  managing  the 
slave  trade  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  (Diodor.  XXXVI,  3,  i)  and 
that  from  146  on,  Delos  was  the  great  slave  market  (Strabo  XIV,  5,  2). 
Parvan's  statement  (op.  cit.,  p.  36)  that  the  Italians  confined  themselves 
to  the  banking  business  and  the  importation  of  grain  is  naturally  to  be 
restricted  to  the  larger  houses.     The  petty  mercatores  carried  about  what 
their  customers  wanted.     (Wine,   Diodor.   V,   26;    and  other  things,  ea 
quaead  effeminandos  animos  pertinent,  Caes.  B.  G.  I,  1,3;  11,15,4;  I4>2>^>)- 

5  Varro,  Rust.  II,  2  ff.     It  was  apparently  considered  a  typical  stock 
farm  (II,  i,  6). 

6  Varro,  Rust.  2,  20;    10,  10. 

7  Cic.  Att.  XIII,  25,  3;    VII,  2,  31.     His  name  indicates  libertine  or 
slave  status. 

8  Att.  XI,  2,  4. 
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not  hint  that  hisfamilia  differed  from  the  usual  Epirotefamiliae 
made  up  of  slaves  under  praefecti.1  We  know  also  a  few 
details  of  a  large  farm  2  near  Narbo  which  as  early  as  81  had 
already  been  owned  by  three  Quinctii  in  succession,  a  father  3 
and  two  sons.  One  son  who  actually  lived  on  the  farm 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  connection  by  marriage,  an  ex- 
praeco,  and  together  they  raised  for  sale4  "the  ordinary  Gallic 
products."  5  They  employed  slaves  owned  jointly  and  slaves 
owned  by  Quinctius  alone,6  and  apparently  themselves  acted 
as  overseers.  Here  again  there  is  no  trace  of  the  employment 
of  Italian  freemen  of  the  poorer  class;  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  of  a  lawsuit  in  which  tenants  or  free  employees 
would  have  been  valuable  witnesses  for  the  owner  none  are 
mentioned. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  at  least  during  the  last 
century  of  the  republic  a  certain  number  of  poorer  Italians 
did  go  out  from  Italy  and  take  up  land.  That  the  oversea 
colony  was  not  so  popular  as  homestead  distribution  in  Italy 
is  witnessed  by  the  succession  of  agrarian  laws  from  the 
Sempronian  to  the  Julian,  and  it  was  not  thoroughly  success- 
ful until  Julius  Caesar  made  it  so.7  Earlier  than  this,  how- 
ever, Italians  had  taken  up  land  outside  Italy.  In  122, 
6,000  Roman  citizens  were  settled  on  the  site  of  Carthage;  8 
colonists  were  sent  to  Narbo  in  n8,9  and  in  Corsica,  to  Colonia 
Mariana  and  to  Aleria  under  Marius  and  Sulla  respectively. 
Though  there  were  no  early  colonies  in  Spain,  Metellus 

1  Varro,  Rust.  I,  17,  5. 

*  Pecuaria  res  ampla  et  rustica  sane  bene  culta  et  fructuosa  (Cic.  Quinct. 
12). 

3  Cic.  Quinct,  98. 

4  Cic.  Quinct.  n. 

6  Cic.  Quinct.  12,  societatem  earum  rerum  quae  in  Gallia  comparabantur . 

6  Cic.  Quinct,  28;  90. 

7  For  list  of  Caesar's  colonies  see  Kornemann,  Coloniae  R.  E.,  (1900) 
pp.  526-533- 

8  See  Kornemann,  p.  532. 

•See  Cic.  Font.  12,  ex  tot  negotiator um,  colonorum,  publicanorum,  ara- 
torum,  pecuariorum  numero,  etc.  Coloni  are  omitted  from  a  similar  list 
(Font.  46)  being  summed  up  as  Narbonensis  colonia. 
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Balearicus  removed  3,000  Romans  who  had  settled  there  by 
1 21  to  the  newly  conquered  Balearic  Islands.1  Under  Pompey 
especially  veterans  were  encouraged  to  settle  with  their 
families  in  permanent  homes  outside  Italy.  Large  numbers 
were  left  by  him  in  the  East,  as,  for  instance,  at  Nicopolis  in 
65.2  In  49.  he  called  out  a  legion  of  veterans  from  Cilicia,3  a 
legion  from  Crete  and  Macedonia,  and  two  from  Asia.4  In 
48  a  legion  was  made  up  in  Pontus  from  reserve  soldiers.6 

If  we  fill  in  a  picture  from  these  isolated  facts,  we  realize 
that  during  the  second  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century  numbers  of  individuals  and  families  were  leaving 
Italy  not  for  temporary  but  for  permanent  residence  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world.6  The  emigration  from  the  lower 
classes  was  not  only  greater  than  from  the  upper,  but  such 
settlers  left  Italy  without  the  idea  of  an  ultimate  return. 
The  drain  on  this  stratum  of  population  in  Italy  was  corre- 
spondingly greater.  Toward  the  end  of  the  republican  period 
it  was  apparently  increasingly  easy  to  persuade  them  to  go,7 
but  the  habit  was  by  that  time  more  than  a  century  old. 

4.  Decline  in  the  Birth  rate.  According  to  Plutarch,  in 
the  years  after  the  law  which  restricted  holdings  of  public 
land  8  fell  into  neglect  and  before  151,  the  Italian  peasants 
evicted  from  their  holdings  "neglected  the  rearing  of  children" 
so  that  all  Italy  soon  perceived  the  decrease  in  the  free  popu- 
lation.9 A  similar  statement  dealing  with  the  succeeding 
generation  who  by  133  formed  part  of  the  city  proletariat 

1  Strabo  III,  5,  i.     Cf.  also  the  foundation  of  Carteia  to  provide  for 
4,000  children  of  Roman  soldiers  bv  Spanish  mothers  (Liv.  XLIII,  3). 

2  Dio  XXXVI,  50,  3;  XXXVII,  20,  2;  Appian,  Mithr.  115. 

3  Cicero  had  held  a  lew  of  Roman  citizens  in  Cilicia  in  51  (Att.  V,  18,  2). 

4  Caes.  B.  C.  Ill,  4,  1-2. 

6  Bell.  Alex.  34,  5.  For  Gabinius's  soldiers  who  had  remained  in  Alex- 
andria, see  Caes.  B.  C.  Ill,  no. 

6  Cf.  Cic.  Balb.  28.     Multi  etiam  superiore  memoria  civis  Romani  sua 
voluntate,  indemnati  et  incolumes,  his  rebus  relictis  alias  se  in  civitates  con- 
tulerunt. 

7  Cf.  Cic.  leg.  agr.  II,  42,   of  the  Egyptian  proposal  of  Rullus,  dicitur  — 
demigraturos  in  ilia  loca  nostros  homines  propter  agrorum  bonitalem   et 
omnium  rerum  copiam. 

8  See  p.  44,  n.  2  for  its  probable  date. 
•  Plut.  T.  Gr.  8. 
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is  made  by  Appian  in  the  account  of  Ti.  Gracchus 's  speech 
on  his  agrarian  law.  The  poor  supported  Gracchus's  asser- 
tions by  declaring  that  they  were  being  reduced  from  comfort 
to  extreme  poverty  and  from  that  to  childlessness  because  they 
could  not  bring  up  children.1  But  the  form  in  which  Gracchus 
cast  his  legislation  shows  his  belief  that  deliberate  childless- 
ness was  only  a  secondary  cause  for  the  decrease  in  Italian 
population  and  that  if  the  primary  causes  were  dealt  with 
successfully  the  secondary  would  right  itself.  He  may  have 
been  right;  his  attitude  is  not  controverted  by  the  fact  that 
legislation  on  the  subject  was  introduced  two  years  later  by 
the  censor,  Metellus  Macedonians,2  for  the  latter's  action 
seems  to  have  been  aimed  not  at  the  poor  but  at  the  better 
educated  and  wealthier  classes.  In  their  representative, 
Lucilius 3  and  in  Afranius 4  we  catch  an  echo  of  the  talk 
stirred  up  by  Metellus's  proposition,  and  the  speech  in  which 
he  proposed  compulsory  marriage  Uberorum  creandorum  causa 
and  publicly  rebuked  its  avoidance  became  famous  enough 
to  be  used  at  second-hand  by  Augustus  a  century  later.5 

Though  we  have  Cicero's  word  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  the  problem  had  again  to  be  taken  up,6  we  are 
ignorant  whether  celibacy  and  deliberate  childlessness  had 
by  that  time  become  customary  among  the  lower  classes  as 
well  as  the  upper.  Caesar's  remedy,  however,  which  con- 
sisted of  prizes  to  fathers  of  large  families,7  implies  that  he 

1  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  10. 
*  Liv.  Epit.  59. 

1  Lucil.  676-687  M;  see  Cichorius,  Untersuch  z.  Lucil.  pp.  133  ff. 
4  Afranius,  Prol.  to  Vopiscus,  360-2  C.  R.  F.2  p.  211 ;  Marx  on  Afranius, 
R.  E.  pp.  708-ao. 

6  Cell.  I,  6,  2;  Suet.  Aug.  89.     His  line  of  argument  seems  to  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  individual  citizen  to  rear  children  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

8  Cic.  Marc.  23.  propaganda  suboles  ....  omnia,  quae  dilapsa  iam 
diffluxerunt,  seueris  legibus  vincienda  sunt. 

7  Dio  XLIII,  25,  2.     Though  the  provision  of  Caesar's  agrarian  law  of 
59  that  the  recipient  of  land  must  have  at  least  three  children  (Dio 
XXXVIII,  7,  3;  Suet.  Jul.  20,  3;   Appian,  B.  C.  II,  10)  is  puzzling  if  the 
recipient  is  also  to  be  a  veteran,  it  seems  certain   that  some  preferential 
treatment  was  to  be  given  to  fathers  of  families,  whether  veterans  or  civil- 
ians.     This  supports  the  idea  that  child-bearing  had  to  be  artificially 
encouraged  among  the  poorer  people. 
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was  attacking  a  situation  which  was  common  among  the  poor. 
It  seems  probable  that  what  in  the  second  century  had  been 
at  least  among  the  lower  classes  merely  a  result  of  other  con- 
ditions had  in  the  first  century  become  a  primary  cause  of  the 
decline  of  native  stock  in  Italy  among  lower  and  upper  classes 
alike. 

B.     THE  INCREASE  OF  FOREIGN  STOCK  IN  ITALY 

FROM    2OO    TO    31    B.C. 

Such  losses  among  the  native  stock  as  those  recorded  in  the 
first  section  of  this  chapter  were  numerically  more  than  made 
good.  Large  numbers  of  non-Italians  were  constantly  arriv- 
ing in  Italy  and  they  became  permanent  residents.  This  was 
true  of  all  parts  of  Italy.  Because  our  literary  sources  deal 
with  the  history  of  Rome,  and  with  general  Italian  history 
only  in  its  connection  with  Roman,  we  happen  to  know  more 
details  of  the  newcomers'  relation  to  Roman  than  to  general 
Italian  conditions,  but  the  presence  of  foreigners  throughout 
Italy  and  their  economic  importance  everywhere  is  implied 
where  it  is  not  stated. 

I.       INCREASE    BY    FREE    IMMIGRATION 

There  were  among  such  foreigners  both  free  immigrants 
and  slaves.1  The  records  of  the  non-Italian  free  immigra- 
tion are,  however,  so  scanty  as  to  be  of  little  use,2  although 
the  names  of  a  few  individuals  in  the  second  and  first  cen- 
turies, largely  professional  men  and  artists,  who  took  up  an 
Italian  residence  and  in  some  cases  received  the  citizenship 
are  known.3  It  is  likely  that  the  number  of  free  immigrants 

1  Compare    Augustus's    limitation    of    manumission,    magni    praeterea 
existimans  sincerum  atque  ab  otnni  colluvione  peregrini  ac  servilis  sanguinis 
incorruptum  servare  populum  (Suet.  Aug.  40,  3). 

2  Compare  for  instance  the  vague  fact  of  the  expulsion  of  Greek  teachers 
from  Rome  in  161  (Suet.  Rhet.  i(p.  120  R;  Gell.  15,  u). 

3  See  the  list  of  Greeks  in  Rome  in  Hillscher,  Hominum  Litteratorum 
Graecorum  in   Urbe  Roma  Commoratorum.     NJklA.  Supp.  18  (1892)  pp. 
356  ff. 
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was  actually  at  all  periods  a  small  one.1  Few  opportunities 
in  industry  were  open  to  free  labor  at  Rome  or  in  Italy  gener- 
ally and  for  the  free  poor  outside  Italy,  therefore,  a  possible 
betterment  of  their  economic  condition  did  not  figure  as  a 
stimulus  toward  emigration.  The  difficulty  and  insecurity 
of  travelling,  moreover,  hindered  the  less  resolute. 


II.   INCREASE  BY  SLAVE  IMMIGRATION 

There  was  always,  on  the  other  hand,  a  market  for  slave 
labor,  and  persons  other  than  the  emigrants  themselves  over- 
came the  difficulties  of  transportation.  About  200  the  demand 
for  slaves  became  very  urgent; z  as  was  natural  at  the  close 
of  a  long  war,  there  existed  both  an  unusual  shortage  of  labor 
and  an  unusual  need  for  it.  Great  numbers  of  Italians  had 
been  killed,  disabled  or  enslaved,  and  the  fact  that  when  the 
government  tried  to  relieve  the  survivors  from  further  service, 
many  re-enlisted  for  the  new  armies  shows  that  the  long  cam- 
paigning had  begun  to  breed  disinclination  for  a  life  of  rou- 
tine.3 Further,  it  happened  that  successive  wars  in  Mace- 
donia, Spain,  and  elsewhere  kept  the  next  generation  also 
pretty  steadily  under  conscription.  At  the  same  time  there 

1  For  the  slave  origin  of  the  ordinary  trader  of  oriental  stock  in  Italy, 
see  Pdrvan,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

2  The  number  of  Carthaginian  captives  sold  as  slaves  during  the  progress 
of  the  Second  Punic  war  was  not  large;  2,000  of  the  garrison  in  Malta  in 
218  (Liv.  XXI,  51,  2-3),  the  garrison  of  Capua  in  211  (Appian,  Hann. 
43),  and  the  beaten  army  at  Baecula,  i.  e.  12,000,  less  the  Spanish  auxi- 
liaries who  were  sent  home,  in  209  (Liv.  XXVII,  19,  2  and  8).     On  the 
other  hand,  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  Roman  army  in  216  (Liv.  XXII, 
57,  n;   XXIII,  14,  2)  were  manumitted,  either  at  once  (Appian,  Hann. 
27)  or  after  serving  two  years  (Liv.  XXIV,  14,  3  ff.).     Their  number  was 
8,000  (so  Liv.,  Appian,  Macr.  Sat.  I,  n,  30,  24,000,  Val.  Max  VII,  6,  i), 
but  their  loss  was  felt  heavily,  combined  as  it  was  with  the  conscription 
of  slaves  as  rowers  for  the  fleets  in  210  (Liv.  XXVI,  35,  5)  and  in  206 
(XXVIII,  n,  9).     They  seem  to  have  remained  in  service  at  least  till 
205  (Liv.  XXVIII,  46,  13). 

3  They  were  assigned  land  (Liv.  XXXI,  4,  1-3),  yet  re-enlisted  (Liv. 
XXXII,  8,  2;   9,  i;   XXXV,  2,  8).     There  was  some  doubt  whether  the 
2,000  veterans  of  Liv.  XXXI,  14,  2;  XXXII,  3,  3-7  were  actually  volun- 
teers. 
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was  desperate  need  for  workers  to  rebuild  and  re-cultivate 
Italy.  An  increase  of  the  slave  labor  to  which  the  people 
were  already  accustomed  would  promptly  suggest  itself  as  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  while  successful  wars  leaving  cap- 
tives and  money  in  the  victors'  hands  made  the  carrying  out 
of  such  an  idea  instantly  practical.  Once  introduced  as  a 
necessity  of  the  hour,  slave  labor  increased  by  its  own  momen- 
tum; originally  caused  by  a  lack  of  available  free  labor,  it 
lessened  the  demand  for  that  labor  when  it  again  became 
available.  It  was  thus  a  factor  in  preventing  the  recovery 
of  the  native  stock  from  losses  by  war,  military  service  and 
emigration  which  in  a  country  with  healthy  economic  condi- 
tions would  probably  have  taken  place. 

The  statements  of  all  the  handbooks  on  the  sources  of  the 
slave  supply  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail.  While  war  cap- 
tives predominated  among  the  slaves  of  200-146  and  slaves 
from  the  block  later,  in  both  periods  each  source  was  drawn 
on  and  the  old  fashion  of  raising  slaves  in  the  familia  con- 
tinued, a  minor  but  steady  contribution  to  the  whole  number. 

Numerical  statistics  on  the  increasing  slave  importation 
are  even  more  difficult  to  collect  than  similar  statistics  on 
the  decrease  among  native  Italians.  In  the  following  pages 
may  be  found  some  suggestions  of  the  number  and  nationality 
of  the  slaves. 

i.  The  War  Captives.  In  spite  of  the  statements  that 
the  sale  of  captives  was  a  regular  procedure x  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  count  all  Roman  war  prisoners  as  slaves.2  In  the 
following  instances,  however,  actual  sale  of  prisoners  is 
recorded  in  the  sources 3  or  it  is  indirectly  proved  by  the 


1  See  E.   Koser,   de  captivis  Romanorum,  Giessen   (1904);    M.   Bang, 
Herkunft  d.  ro'm.  Sklaven,   M.  R.  I.  27  (1912)  p.  192.     Cato   (234-149) 
habitually  selected  his  slaves  from  among  war  captives  (Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  21). 

2  See  Koser,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68-72  including  n.  5,  and  98  for  war  captives, 
usually  those  of  higher  rank,  who  were  never  sold  but  kept  in  prison  or 
under  guard  in  Italy. 

3  See  Koser,  op.  cit.,  p.  94,  n.  6,  for  list  from  which  the  following  refer- 
ences are  taken. 
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appearance  of  slaves  of  the  nationality  in  question  at  Rome 
soon  after  the  capture  of  prisoners. 


Indication 

of  numbers                   Nationality 

Date 

Source 

Slaves  in  Setia,              Carthaginians  or 

198 

Liv.  XXXII,  26,  5. 

Norba,  Circeii               Asiatics  l 

f-y-n-v       *               T>                             A~4.A 

198 

Liv.  XXXII,  26,  15-17. 

5000    (So    Weissen-     Macedonians 

197 

Liv.    XXXIII,    10,    7, 

born-M  tiller) 

11,  i. 

Inhabitants  of  seven     Spaniards 

195 

Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  10;  Liv. 

castella 

XXXIV,  16,10:21,5. 

Inhabitants  of  Same1     Greeks 

189 

Liv.  XXXVIII,  29,  11. 

Inhabitants  of  Corbio  Spaniards 

184 

Liv.  XXXIX,  42,  I. 

5632  inhabitants  of     Illyrians 

177 

Liv.  XLI,  11,  8-9. 

Mutila  and  Faveria 

80,000  killed  or  cap-     Sardinians 

177 

Liv.  XLI,  28,  8;  Aur. 

tured;     numerous 

Viet.  Vir.  Ill,  57,  2; 

in  Italy 

Fest.    322    M;    Cic. 

Epist.     VII,    24,    2; 

Varro.  Sat.  Men.  78. 

Inhabitants  of  Mylae    Thessalians 

171 

Liv.  XLII,  54,  6. 

r»          '/*«-  ,-vf  THi^V* 

171 

Liv.  XLII,  63,  12. 

150,000                        Epirotes 

167 

Liv.  XLV,  34,  5- 

Many     Macedonian                         after 

167 

Cic.  Tusc.  Ill,  53. 

slaves  at  Rome 

TV     1             J.' 

155 

Zon.  9,  25  end. 

L/aimatians 

9,500                              Spaniards 

142-17 

Appian,  Hisp.  68. 

Survivors  of  Carth-    Carthaginians,  and 

146 

Oros.  IV,  23,  7. 

age                                 their  slaves? 

50,000 

Appian,  Lib.  130. 

36,000 

Flor.  I,  31,  1  6. 

55,ooo 

Oros.  4,  23,  2. 

Many   Carthaginian 

Cic.  Tusc.  Ill,  53. 

slaves  in  Rome 

Survivors  of  Numan-     Spaniards 

133 

Appian,  Hisp.  98. 

tia 

60,000  Cimbri               Gauls   and   Ger- 

1  02 

Liv.  Epit.  68. 

90,000  Teutons  *               mans  * 

1  "Slaves  of  Carthaginian  hostages  "  may  well  have  been  themselves 
Asiatic;  see  Mahaffy,  Ha.  VII  (1890)  pp.  167  ff. 

2  100,000  Teutons,  Plut.  Mar.  21;   140,000  men  (Oros.  5,  16);  see,  how- 
ever, Dio,  fr.  94. 

3  For  summary  of  discussion  on  the  original  stock  of  the  Cimbri,  see 
Rice-Holmes,  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul,  Oxford  (1911),  pp.  546  ff. 
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Indication 

of  numbers 
Inhabitants    of    Co- 

lenda 
Slaves  of  Athenians 


6,000  inhabitants  of 
Mitylene  (or  their 
slaves?) 

Many  towns 

Great  numbers  of  in- 
habitants 

53,000  Aduatuci 

All  Veneti  but  senate 

Great     number     of 

Nervii 

Total  number  of 
prisoners  i  ,000,000* 

Inhabitants  of  Zeno- 
dotia 

Inhabitants  of  Pin- 
denissus  to  the 
value  of  120,000 
sesterces 

6,000  Alexandrians 

Inhabitants  of  Tarsus 


Nationality  Date  Source 

Spaniards  98         Appian,  Hisp.  99. 

Greeks    or    Asi-       86         Appian,  Mithr.  38  (see 
atics?  Gran.     Lie.     p.     33 

Bonn). 
Greeks  (?)  84         Plut.  Luc.  4. 


Asiatics  84  Appian,  Mithr.  61. 

Pontus  72  Appian,  Mithr.  78. 

Gauls  57  Caes.  B.  G.  II,  33,  7. 

Gauls  56  Caes.  B.  G.  III.  16,  4. 

Gauls  53  Caes.  B.  G.  VI,  3,  2. 


Mesopotamians         54 
Cilicians  51 


Plut.  Caes.  15. 
Appian,  Celt.  2. 
Plut.  Crass.  17. 

Cic.  Att.  V,  20,  5. 


Egyptians  48         Bell.  Alex.  18,  4. 

Cilicians  43         Appian,'  B.  C.  IV,  64. 


2.  Slaves  from  the  Block.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
slave  traders  early  supplied  Roman  markets  with  slaves 
bought  from  persons  who  raised  them  for  sale  or  kidnapped 
them  from  districts  at  peace  with  Rome.  Plautus  refers  to 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  slaves  who  at  that  date  in  Rome  could 
only  have  been  products  of  the  slave  trade,2  and  Livy  ventures 

1  For  the  expectation  of  additions  to  the  slave  markets  from  Caesar's 
campaigns  see  Cic.  Att.  IV,  17,  6.  For  Caesar's  practice  of  giving  slaves 
to  his  troops  see  Caes.  B.  G-.  VI,  3,  2;  VII,  89,  5;  Suet.  Jul.  26,  3;  Bell. 
Alex.  18,  4-19,  i. 

z  Egyptian:  Plaut.  Poen.  1291  is  a  genuine  Roman  reference.  Egyp- 
tian or  Syrian  (Merc.  415)  and  Ethiopian  (Ter.  Eun.  165,  471),  may  be 
reflections  of  Greek  originals.  Plautus  (Trin.  542-546)  mentions  Syrian 
slaves  and  goes  on  to  compare  them  with  Campanian.  There  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  Campanian  reference  is  not  a  Roman  hit  attached 
to  a  Greek  reference  to  Syrians,  but  there  may  have  been  Syrian  as  well 
as  Campanian  slaves  at  Rome  at  the  time. 
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to  apply  to  the  Syrians  and  Asiatics  of  191  the  later  catch- 
word, genera  hominum  servitate  nata.1  But  Strabo  implies 
that  the  great  period  of  slave  hunting  for  Italian  markets  did 
not  begin  until  the  middle  of  the  century.2  When  Cilicia 
and  Syria  were  defenseless  under  a  weak  dynasty,  free  entrance 
was  given  to  pirates  and  slave  dealers.  Export  of  slaves 
became  very  profitable.  The  business  itself  was  proverbi- 
ally easy,  and  the  large  market  of  Delos  was  near,  a  centre 
where  10,000  slaves  could  be  received  and  forwarded  in  a 
single  day.3  Roman  wealth  acquired  after  the  downfall  of 
Carthage  and  Corinth  sent  up  the  demand  for  slaves  and  the 
regular  dealers,  the  pirates,  even  the  governments  of  Rhodes 
and  Egypt  saw  to  the  supply.  Of  the  number  which  reached 
Italy  from  Syria  and  Cilicia  unfortunately  no  estimate  can 
be  made.  There  were  close  to  60,000,  largely  Syrians  and 
Cilicians  in  the  slave  army  of  135  in  Sicily4  and  that  they 
were  also  exceedingly  numerous  in  Italy  cannot  be  doubted.6 
By  the  latter  part  of  the  century  the  importation  of  slaves 
for  Italy  and  the  provinces  had  been  taken  over  by  efficient 
Roman  companies.6  They  continued  to  exploit  the  old  fields 
in  the  East,  and  Bithynia  was  successfully  included  so  that 
by  104  her  king  complained  that  almost  all  her  free  popula- 


1  Liv.  XXXVI,  17,  5;  see  XXXV,  49,  8  and  Cic.  prov.  cons.  10. 

2  Strabo  XIV,  5,  2.     Carthage,  Greece  and  probably  Sicily  had  supplied 
themselves   from    these    districts   previously.     Mahaffy    (Ha.    7    (1890) 
pp.  169-70)  argues  that  the  multitudes  of  Syrian  and  Cilician  slaves  in 
Sicily  by  142  were  bought  from  Carthaginian  latifundia  and  had  been 
originally  procured  directly  from  the  East,  Roman  slave  markets  like 
Delos  being  avoided. 

3  Phaselis  and  Side  in  Pamphylia  under  Lycian  patronage  were  also  well 
known  markets  (Strabo  XIV,  3,  2). 

4  Diodor.  XXXIV,  2,  16.     For  the  nationality  of  the  slaves,  see  Diodor. 
XXXIV,  2,  5,  16,17,21,  24,  43. 

5  Compare  the  saying  of  Cicero's  grandfather,  "  The  men  of  our  genera- 
tion are  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  better  they  know  Greek  the  more  rascally 
they  are"  (Cic.  de  Orat.  n,  265).     Syrians  are  mentioned  three  times  in 
Lucilius  (i.  e,  between   131  and  102),  128   M  (cf.  Virg.  Copa  i),  497-8, 
669-80.     The  last  case  is  unusually  interesting  if  Marx  is  correct  and 
"Syrus"  is  here  an  equivalent  oifaenerator. 

8  Diodor.  XXXVI,  3,  i ;  Plut.  Luc.  20. 
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tion  was  working  as  slaves  in  the  provinces.1  That  slaves 
were  obtained  elsewhere,  especially  in  Asia,  is  certain  though 
no  statement  to  that  effect  exists. 

In  the  first  century  these  great  fields  for  the  slave  dealer 
remained  open  and  new  territory  was  added  by  Lucullus, 
Sulla  and  Pompey.  Apparently  the  importations  did  not 
diminish  even  after  the  markets  were  flooded  with  German 
and  Gallic  war  captives  in  the  years  following  102.  The 
literature  of  the  first  century  furnishes  many  references  to 
large  groups  of  slaves  or  liber ti  as  well  as  to  individuals,  and 
not  only  the  main  sources  of  supply  but  minor  sources, 
nationalities  contributing  a  few  individuals,  appear.  Such 
references  are  collected  in  the  following  list,  the  main  value  of 
which  lies  not  in  striking  general  statements  but  in  its  sugges- 
tion of  variety  as  well  as  of  numbers.2 

Nationality  Any  indication  of  number 

Ethiopians  100  venatores  (Plin.  N.  H.  8,  131);   3  individuals  (Ap- 

pian,  B.  C.  IV,  134;   *Cic.  Vcrr.  Ill,  107  ff;   Pint.  Cic. 

26);    i  literary  reference  (Auct.  ad.  Her.  IV,  63). 
Gaetulians  bestiarii  (Plin.  N.  H.  8,  20). 

Moors  iaculatores  (*Sen.  Dial.  X,  13,  6;    Plin.  N.  H.  8,  52). 

Egyptians  I  individual  (Athen.  I  20  D.);   literary  reference  (Cic. 

Orat.  232). 
Syrians  9  individuals  (*Suet.  Gramm.  8  and  13;  *Plin.  N.H.  35 

199;  *Cic.  Har.  Resp.  i;  Plut.  Luc.  21;  Mar.  17;  Suidas 

onTyrranio  Minor;  C.  I.  L.  VI,  5639;  *ioi49);  literary 

references  (Cic.  Pis.  i ;  Orat.  232;  Appian,  B.  C.  II,  74; 

Macr.  Sat.  II,  7,  67  et  al.). 

1  Diodor.  XXXVI,  3,  I ;    800  free  men  were  released  in  a  few  days  in 
Sicily  as  a  result  of  his  protest. 

2  The  list  is  based  on  the  longer  list  compiled  by  Bang  (M.  R.  I.  25 
(1910)  pp.  225  ff).     He  uses  his  references  to  support  the  point  that  so 
long  as  Rome  was  limited  in  area  and  involved  in  foreign  conquest  cap- 
tives from  outside  her  territory  formed  the  main  body  of  her  slaves;   that 
later  when  she  was  making  no  more  conquests  her  slaves  were  largely 
kidnapped  or  raised  for  sale  in  districts  controlled  by  her.     I  have  included 
here  only  such  references  as  concern  slaves  presumably  from  the  block 
living  in  Italy  in  the  first  century  B.C.     Some,  like  the  Jews  referred  to 
in  Cicero's  speech  for  Flaccus,  may  have  been  a  second  or  third  generation 
removed  from   the  original  slave  immigrant.     References  not  found  in 
Bang  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
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Nationality  Any  indication  of  number 

Jews  Numerous  in  Rome  (*Cic.  Place.  66,  67;  *Hor.  Serm.  I, 

4,  142-3;  *Suet.  Jul.  84). 

I  individual  (Plut.  Cic.  7).1 
Spaniards  Employed  on  farms  (Varro  Rust.  II,  10,  4). 

I  individual  (C.  I.  L.  IV,  1848). 
Liburnian  I  individual  (C.  I.  L.  IX,  352). 

Greeks  I  individual  (*Suet.  Gramm.  15). 

Thr'acians  Many  gladiators  (Plut.  Crass.  8). 

i  individual  (Appian,  B.  C.  I,  116). 
Bithynians  Literary  reference  (Catull.  10,  15). 

Asiatics  Numerous  in  Rome  (*Cic.  Place.  17);    5  individuals 

(*Cic.  Verr.  V,  30;  *IV,  54;  *Q.  fr.  I,  i,  19;  *Plin.  N.  H. 

7,  56;  I.  G.  XIV,  666);  literary  references  (Cic.  p.  red. 
in  sen.  14;   S.  Rose.  89;  *Hor.  Epist.  I,  6,  39;  Appian, 
B.  C.  II,  74). 

Pontus  i  individual   (*Cic.  Att.  II,  6,  I  et  a/.,  Varro  in  G.  L. 

4,  p.  529,  10  K). 
Gauls  or  Germans  35,000-36,000   gladiators    (Liv.    Epit.    97  =  Frontin. 

Strat.  2,  5,  34;   Appian,  B.  C.  I,  117);   employed  on 

farms,  Varro  Rust.  II,  10,  4). 

6  individuals  (Sail.  Hist.  Ill,  96  D;  Frontin.  Strat.  2, 

4)75  5>34;  Plut.  Crass.  8 ;  Oros.  5,  24,  i;  Liv.  Epit.  77; 

Suet.  Gramm.  7;    Dio  LIV,  21,  3);    a  Gallic  slave 

dealer  (Cic.  Quinct.  24). 
Indians  Plin.  N.  H.  2,  170;  literary  reference  (*Hor.  Serm.  II, 

8,  14). 

Indefinite  Plin.  N.  H.  7,  56;    35,  199;    *Plut.  Comp.  Crass.  & 

Nic.  i. 


III.    SURVIVAL   OF    SLAVE   STOCK  IN   ITALY 

Fragmentary  as  it  is,  the  direct  information  at  our  disposal 
is  enough  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  foreign  population  in 
Italy  was  increasing  during  the  years  200-31 ,  but  other  evidence 
can  also  be  used  in  this  connection.  The  history  of  the  servile 
uprisings  confirms  both  the  early  date  and  the  great  volume 
of  slave  immigration.  The  survival  of  slave  stock  in  Italy  is 
proved  by  the  records  of  the  Roman  familiae  which  show  that 

1  Cartault  thinks  the  Apella  ludaeius  of  Horace  (Serm.  I,  5,  100)  was 
a  well-known  libertus.  More  probably  the  reference  is  literary. 
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the  immigrants  who  remained  slaves  reproduced  or  perhaps 
even  increased  their  original  number,  and  further  by  the  legis- 
lation regulating  the  vote  of  the  libertini  and  the  sons  of 
libertini  which  shows  that  immigrants  who  emerged  from 
slavery  maintained  themselves  as  a  formidably  large  section 
of  the  Roman  citizen  body. 

i.  The  Servile  Uprisings.1  a.  198-185.  The  first  out- 
break of  slaves  in  Italy  took  place  within  three  years  of  the 
end  of  the  second  Punic  War  in  the  Latin  towns.2  In  Setia 
in  198  familiae  of  Carthaginian  hostages  conspired  with 
other  slaves  of  their  own  nationality.3  The  movement  threat- 
ened Norba  and  Circeii  and  five  hundred  slaves  were  arrested 
and  punished  in  Praeneste.  Two  years  later  in  Etruria  a 
more  dangerous  uprising  occurred.4  Etruria  became  for  the 
time  being  an  active  menace,  and  the  slaves  were  dispersed 
only  by  the  hard  exertion  of  a  Roman  legion.  In  Apulia  the 
slaves  tried  to  free  themselves  by  way  of  brigandage  rather 
than  by  open  outbreaks.  Their  organization  apparently 
ignored  by  the  government  at  first  became  so  powerful  that 
when  the  Roman  praetor  finally  broke  up  the  gangs  of  bandits 
in  185  he  had  condemned  upwards  of  9,000  individuals.5 

b.  133.  Whether  newcomers  kicking  against  the  pricks 
were  responsible  for  the  outbreaks  of  133  in  Italy  6  is  not 
known.  For  some  reason  Etruria  and  Apulia  remained  quiet, 
but  there  was  a  slight  outbreak  in  Rome  itself  and  at  Sin- 
uessa  4,000  slaves  were  involved.7  No  disturbance  in  Italy 

'See  Rathke,  de  Romanorum  Bellis  Scruilibus  (Berlin)  1904.  Facts  of 
numbers  and  nationality  are  selected  here  from  the  historians. 

2  Liv.  XXXII,  26,  4  ft. 

3  Probably  Asiatic  rather  than  Carthaginian;  see  p.  32,  n.i. 

4  Liv.  XXXIII,  36,  1-3.     The  latif  undid  system  was  probably  spreading 
fast  in  Etruria;   in  137  it  was  completely  established  (Pint.  T.  Gr.  8).     In 
Apulia  it  had  been  introduced  still  earlier  for  in  216  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pastores  from  the  region  had  served  in  the  cavalry  (Val.  Max. 
VII,  6,  i);    by  36,  however,  according  to  Varro  (Rust.  I,  29,  2)  the  lati- 
fundia had  begun  to  give  way  to  small  farms. 

6  Liv.  XXXIX,  29,  8-10. 

6  See  Rathke,  op.  «'/.,  p.  33  for  dates. 

7  Minturnae and  Sinuessa,  Oros.  5,  9;   Rome,  Diodor.  XXXIV,  2,  19.  It 
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is  recorded  during  132  while  the  Sicilian  uprising  was  being 
finally  put  down  by  Roman  armies,  nor  do  we  know  what 
means  were  taken  to  avert  a  disaster  so  much  dreaded.1 

c.  104.     The    extent   of   the    outbreaks    in    Italy    during 
the  years  of  the  second  servile  uprising  in  Sicily  is  difficult 
to  determine  from  the  material  on  hand.2     Diodorus  describes 
the  revolts  as  TrXetoOs  and  TroXXcu,  but  the  excerpts  mention 
only  two  in  Campania,  and  a  more  serious  one  in  an  unnamed 
locality,3  in  the  course  of  which  the  Roman  leaders  and  3,500 
slaves  were  killed. 

d.  73-1.     The  servile  uprising  under  Spartacus  was    by 
all  odds  the  most  dangerous  to  Rome  in  its  possibilities  and 
the  most  serious  during  its  progress.     Its  course  is  fairly 
clear  though  contradictions  in  the  historians  make  questions 
of  chronology  and  of  the  numbers  engaged  difficult  of  settle- 
ment.4 

In  73  under  the  leadership  of  the  Thracian  Spartacus  and 
two  Gauls,  seventy  slave  gladiators  escaped  from  a  gladia- 
torial school  at  Capua  and  made  their  way  to  Vesuvius. 
They  attacked  and  defeated  3,000  soldiers  hastily  raised  in 
Campania  and,  joined  by  other  slaves  and  by  some  freemen 
from  the  rural  districts  as  well,  they  began  to  ravage  Cam- 
pania. The  praetor  at  first  with  4,000,  later  with  more 
soldiers,  attempted  vainly  to  cut  off  their  forces  and  restrict 
the  uprising  to  a  local  area,  but  they  eluded  him,  made  their 
way  to  Lucania  and  spent  the  winter  there.  Recruits  from 

is  tempting  to  connect  the  attempts  in  this  troubled  year  with  the  dis- 
turbances in  Rome,  and  perhaps  with  the  absence  in  Rome  of  many  of 
the  country  people  (Appian,  B.  C.  I,  10).  A  chain  of  servile  uprisings  took 
place  in  the  decade,  however,  Sicily  135-2,  Delos  and  Attica  133,  and  the 
movement  led  by  Aristonicus  of  Pergamon  133-129.  (For  the  last  date 
cf.  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  17  with  Mithr.  62). 

1  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  9. 

2  Diodor.  XXXVI,  2. 

3  This  may  have  been  Lucania.     See  Rathke  (op.  cit.)  p.  42.     Heitland 
(Rom.  Rep.  II,  p.  380)  suggests  that  the  force  «K  5i  rijs  Aeu*aj4as  (Diodor. 
XXXVI,  8,  i)  taken  by  Lucullus  to  Sicily  in  103  may  have  been  raised  in 
view  of  expected  outbreaks  in  Lucanian  latifundia. 

4  See  Rathke,  op.  cit.,  for  discussions  of  moot  points. 
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Lucanian  farms  doubled  their  number.  By  the  spring  more 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  by  the  government  and  one  of 
Spartacus's  lieutenants  was  defeated,  but  Spartacus  himself 
going  North  into  Samnium  defeated  the  consuls  in  turn,  and 
later  the  consuls  and  praetor  with  their  combined  armies  of 
six  legions.  Rome  itself  was  now  threatened.  Spartacus 
fought  two  victorious  battles,  at  Mutina  and  later  in  Picinum, 
but  he  was  thwarted  by  his  own  soldiers  in  his  plan  of  leaving 
Italy  by  the  north,  and  Crassus,  who  took  command  of  the 
Roman  troops  in  July  72,  succeeded  little  by  little  during  the 
next  eighteen  months  in  getting  the  better  of  him.  He  was 
forced  south  and  finally  defeated  in  Lucania  and  Apulia. 

The  number  of  men  serving  under  him  is  disputed  and 
cannot  be  exactly  fixed.1  They  were  largely  Thracians, 
Gauls,  and  Germans  like  their  leaders,  employed  on  the  great 
stock  farms  of  southern  Italy.2  The  length  of  time  needed 
to  put  down  the  outbreak,  the  important  men  associated  in 
command  of  the  government  troops,  and  the  panic  which 
the  idea  of  a  servile  uprising  caused  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  Republic  prove  the  peril  in  which  Rome  felt 
herself  placed. 

Accusation  of  intention  to  call  out  the  slaves  was  made 
thenceforth  against  every  political  agitator  in  turn.  Milo 
and  Caelius  in  their  ill-starred  attempt  in  48  did  actually  try 
to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  slave  army.3  But  Catiline 
in  spite  of  the  statements  of  his  enemies  and  the  advice  of 
his  friends  did  not  do  so.4  Clodius's  famous  servorum  dilectus 

1  The  tradition  followed  by  Livy  and  Appian  places  the  numbers  very 
high,  120,000  (Appian,  B.  C.  I,  117;  Liv.  Epit.  96-7;  Oros.,  Frontin.,  etc.); 
Sallust  (Hist.)  gives  no  figures.     Mommsen  accepts  40,000  as  a  moderate 
estimate,  Heitland  70,000. 

2  Many  of  them  must  have  been  Cimbric  or  Teuton  captives  of  102  or  the 
sons  of  such  captives. 

3Caes.  B.  C.  Ill,  21-2. 

4  See  Sallust's  plain  statement  (Cat.  56,  5) :  servitia  repudiabat.  Cati- 
line's supporters  in  the  South,  however,  probably  intended  to  rouse  the 
slaves.  See  Sail.  Cat.  30,  2;  46,  3;  Lentulus  advised  it  in  the  North  (Cic. 
Cat.  Ill,  12).  For  statements  that  Catiline  actually  made  use  of  slaves 
see  Cicero  passim,  Appian,  B.  C.  II,  2;  Dio  XXXYII,  33,  2. 
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was  in  no  sense  a  call  to  a  general  servile  uprising;  it  was  rather 
the  unusually  efficient  manipulation  of  a  tool  well-known  to 
both  his  friends  and  his  enemies.1  Cicero's  charge  that  Antony 
freed  slaves  or  added  them  to  his  forces  2  may  or  may  .not  be 
true;  in  any  case  Antony  obviously  had  no  intention  of 
starting  any  general  movement  among  them.  Clearly,  the 
inauguration  of  such  a  movement  was  beyond  the  considera- 
tion of  all  except  the  most  desperate.  If  in  times  of  almost 
continuous  excitement  and  violence  slaves  were  not  enlisted 
on  either  side  it  was  because  they  were  so  numerous  that  to 
every  Italian  alike,  of  every  political  faction,  their  subordina- 
tion was  of  the  first  moment. 

Granted  the  arrival  of  many  foreigners  in  Italy,  coming  as 
slaves  and  remaining  permanently  in  their  new  home,  the 
question  arises  whether  this  foreign  stock  survived  or  whether 
it  died  out  after  one  or  two  generations,  to  be  replaced  by  fresh 
arrivals  who  in  turn  failed  to  perpetuate  themselves. 

In  the  scarcity  of  records 3  a  fairly  conclusive  answer  may 
be  reached  through  the  references  to  the  productivity  of 
slaves  in  the  familiae  rusticae  and  urbanae  and  through  the 
history  of  libertine  suffrage. 

2.  The  Productivity  of  Slaves.  Appian  makes  a  strong  state- 
ment on  the  conditions  among  familiae  rusticae  in  the  period 
preceding  the  Gracchi : 

"The  possession  of  slaves  brought  them  (the  rich 
land  owners)  great  gain  from  the  multitude  of  their 
progeny  who  increased  because  they  were  exempt 
from  military  service.  .  .  .  thus  the  race  of  slaves 
multiplied  throughout  the  country."  4 

Curiously  enough  Cato's  contemporary  work  on  agriculture 
does  not  confirm  this.  An  anecdote  8  informs  us  that  the 

1  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  familia  armata. 

2  Cic.  Epist.  XI,  10,  3;    13,  2. 

3  Sepulchral  inscriptions  of  slaves,  for  instance,  date  only  from  the  very 
late  republican  period.     See  Momm.  St.  R.  Ill,  201,  n.  3. 

4  B.  C.  I,  7.     Translation  of  H.  White,  London  1899. 
6  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  20. 
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slaves  in  his  own  familia  had  children,  but  the  arrangement 
for  the  labor  which  he  describes  on  his  model  estates  includes 
only  one  woman,  the  villica,1  nor  does  he  advise  any  woman's 
work  like  weaving  or  spinning  on  the  farms.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  his  vernae  were  children  of  slaves  of  the  familia 
urbana,  and  that  he  made  no  plans  for  breeding  slaves  among 
the  agricultural  laborers  as  an  investment.  Whether  Appian's 
statement  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  Cato's  practice  is, 
however,  doubtful.  A  century  later  Varro  refers  to  women 
and  children  among  the  pastores,  and  to  the  increase  among 
slaves  as  a  definite  source  of  profit :  puerperio  familiam  faciunt 
maiorem  et  rent  pecuariam  fructuosiorem.2  A  general  practice 
among  owners  of  familiae  rusticae  on  moderate  sized  estates 
is  indicated.3 

The  conditions  prevailing  among  the  slaves  in  the  familiae 
urbanae  are  more  certain  though  literary  references  to  the 
subject  are  few.4  Nepos  tells  us  that  Atticus  would  have 
none  but  vernae  in  his  large  household,5  to  the  individual 
members  of  which  he  wished  to  give  careful  training.  And 
above  all  the  columbariae  inscriptions  of  the  great  houses  of 
the  late  Republic  and  early  Empire  give  definite  evidence 
for  the  frequent  contubernales  and  children  of  slaves  recorded 
in  the  familiae.6 

It  is  certain  then  that  the  slave  population  in  Italy  was  not 
increased  by  fresh  arrivals  from  outside  only.  Many  of  those 
already  in  Italy  maintained  their  stock  by  producing  children. 

3.  The  Increase  in  Voters  of  Slave  Stock.  The  ease  of 
manumission  is  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  in  the  history  of 

1  Cato  Agr.  CXLII. 

2  Varro,  Rust.  II,  I,  26.     Columella  (50  A.D.)  says  that  a  slave  woman 
on  a  farm  who  bore  more  than  three  children  should  be  rewarded  with 
freedom  (I,  8,  18). 

3  See  also  Hor.  Ep.  II,  65,  vernas  ditis  examen  domus,  and  Tib.  II,  I,  23. 

4  The  letters  of  Cicero  contain  only  one  reference  to  a  verna   (Epist. 
VIII,  15,  2).     A  woman  of  Brutus's  familia  was  married  to  Glycon,  the 
physician  of  Hirtius  (Cic.  Br.  I,  6,  2). 

5  Nep.  Att.  13,  4. 

6  See  C.  I.  L.  VI,  3926  ff.  for  the  monuments  of  Livia,  Drusus,  Marcella 
and  the  Statilii.     See  Amer.  Hist.  Review  1916,  pp.  690  ff.  for  statistics. 
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slavery  at  Rome;1  the  ease  with  which  manumitted  slaves 
passed  into  the  citizen  class  is  another.  Although  they  were 
often  included  in  the  suffrage  restriction  which  affected  the 
proletariat  as  a  whole  because  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
they  were  rated  in  it,  for  a  long  period  they  suffered  no  special 
political  restrictions.2  It  follows  that  when  the  liberti  as  a 
class  did  suffer  special  political  restrictions,  it  was  because 
they  were  increasing  enough  to  make  themselves  felt  and 
feared.3 

The  first  hint  of  such  a  situation  is  shortly  before  the 
Second  Punic  war,  probably  in  220.  In  that  year  the  censors 
restricted  all  liberti  and  sons  of  liberti  to  voting  in  the  four 
city  tribes  with  the  non-propertied  citizens  even  though  they 
owned  enough  property  to  raise  them  above  that  class. 
That  is,  even  previous  to  the  war,  the  number  of  foreigners 
holding  the  franchise  and  owning  property  was  large  enough 
to  be  felt  as  a  menace  by  one  section  of  the  native-born  voters.4 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  Italy  steadily 

1  Cf.  Cicero's  remark  that  a  frugal  slave  could  buy  his  freedom  in  seven 
years  (Ph.  VIII  32).     It  was  applied  also  by  the  individual  owner,  or  by  the 
state  especially  in  connection  with  military  service  (Macr.  Sat.  1, 1 1,  32 ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  I,  49;  Mommsen  on  Res.  Gest.  72.     References  to  the  practice 
of  manumission  often  imply  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  slaves.     Sulla 
set.  free  10,000  slaves  who  as  his  liberti  continued  to  act  in  his  personal 
interest  (Appian,  B.  C.  I,  100) ;  owners  of  slaves  in  59  set  them  free  accord- 
ing to  Dio  (XXXIX,  24)  so  that  the  new  liberti  might  share  in  the  corn 
distributions  and  the  owners  be  thus  spared  the  expense  of  their  living; 
Augustus  actually  restricted  the  number  of  slaves  who  might  be  manumitted 
(Suet.  Aug.  40,  3). 

2  The  Lex  Sulpicia  (Dessau,  I.  L.  6088,  XXVIII)  shows  that  manumis- 
sion was  recognized  as  free  in  the  Provinces. 

3  For  all  the  facts  on  libertine  suffrage  see  Mommsen  St.  R.  Ill,  434-44. 

4  Mommsen  (op.  cit.,  p.  437)  thinks  it  was  the  rising  middle  class  who  thus 
expressed  themselves  through  Flaminius  in  220  and  Ti.  Gracchus  in  168. 
The  plebs  (Plut.  Flamin.  18)  which  already  included  many  liberti  opposed 
such  restrictions  on  its  members,  and  the  aristocracy,  believing  it  could 
control  the  votes  of  men  still  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  paironus, 
wished  such  votes  to  be  scattered  as  widely  as  possible  and  disregarded 
any  possibility  of  danger  to  the  state.     This  combination  succeeded  in 
winning  exemption  from  the  restriction  for  the  sons  of  liberti  before  189,  and 
the  latter  class  was  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  prevent  its  ever  being 
forced  back  into  the  city  tribes.     Sons  of  liberti  were  generally  entered  in 
the  tribe  of  their  patron,  i.  e.  a  rustic  tribe. 
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rose  after  200;  the  number  of  liberti  must  have  risen  propor- 
tionally. Ti.  Gracchus  who  was  himself  responsible  for  a 
great  increase  in  177  probably  foresaw  an  increase  still  greater 
at  the  close  of  the  Third  Macedonian  war.  He  saw  that  at 
once  or  in  the  immediate  future  liberti  would  be  able  actually 
to  outvote  the  native  stock.  He  took  time  by  the  forelock 
and  nullified  their  vote.1  He  compelled  all  freedmen  to  vote 
in  one  of  the  city  tribes  which  was  to  be  chosen  by  lot  for  each 
lustrum  and  this  restriction  continued  practically  unchanged 
to  the  end  of  the  republic.  The  ex-slaves  succeeded  in  raising 
it  only  to  the  extent  of  voting  in  all  four  city  tribes,  and  no 
one  was  able  to  obtain  more  for  them.  The  passage  in  131  of 
the  bill  enjoining  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  lost  the  liberti 
the  help  of  the  nobles  by  ending  the  control  of  the  client's 
vote  by  the  patron.  Perhaps  exasperation  at  this  break  of 
the  ex-slaves  from  their  masters'  control  as  well  as  defiance 
in  the  face  of  their  numbers  resounded  in  the  bitter  taunts  of 
Scipio  Aemilianus  in  that  year:  " Et  cum  omnis  contio  accla- 
masset,  'hostium',  inquit  armatorum  Miens  clamor  e  non 
territus,  qui  possum  vestro  moveri,  quorum  noverca  est  Italia?"  2 
Orto  deinde  murmure,  'non  efficietis',  ait,  (ut  solutos  verear 
quos  adligatos  adduxi, ' 3 

Cicero  refers  to  Gracchus's  action  in  the  dialogue  de  Oratore 
which  he  imagines  to  have  taken  place  in  91  and  he  informs 
us  that  the  liberti  were  then  numerically  a  preponderant  part 
of  the  voting  body.  (Ti.  Gracchus)  verbo  libertinos  in  urbanas 
tribus  transtulit,  quod  nisi  fecisset,  rem  publicam,  quam  nunc 
(91  B.C.)  vix  tenemus,  iam  diu  nullam  haberemus*  And  he 
would  hardly  have  made  such  a  striking  general  statement 
in  his  dialogue,  had  it  not  been  equally  true  in  54,  the  year 
in  which  he  wrote.6 

1  The  hiatus  in  the  text  of  Liv.  XLV,  15,  i  prevents  our  knowing  whether 
Gracchus's  original  proposal  absolutely  deprived  the  liberli  as  a  class  of  the 
vote.  The  best  argument  for  this  view  is  that  the  "compromise"  later 
forced  on  Gracchus  by  his  colleague  practically  shut  them  out  of  it. 

*  Veil.  II,  4,  4- 

1  Val.  Max.  VI,  2,  3. 

4  de  Orat.  I,  38. 

6  For  other  references  by  Cicero  to  the  large  libertine  vote  see  Att.  II,  i ,  8 ; 
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Further  discrimination  against  liberti  took  place  in  88, 
when  they  alone  remained  restricted  to  suffrage  in  the  four 
city  tribes  although  the  non-propertied  citizens  with  whom 
they  had  been  voting  were  transferred  to  the  rural  tribes; 
that  is,  all  liberti  were  now  in  a  political  condition  less  good 
than  that  of  all  ingenui.  Under  the  democratic  -party  of  84 
they  were  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  free  voter  for  the 
brief  time  in  which  that  party  held  office,  but  attempts  by  the 
democrats  of  67  and  59  toward  the  same  end  failed. 

C.    FACTS   OF   RACE  AND    POPULATION   DERIVED 
FROM   THE  SOURCES. 

It  remains  in  conclusion  to  quote  the  few  passages  from  the 
sources  which  directly  concern  conditions  of  population  either 
in  Rome  or  in  rural  Italy  at  any  time  in  the  two  hundred  years. 
They  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  results  following  on  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  of  population,  a  study  of  which  has 
filled  this  chapter. 

The  earliest  passage  is  found  in  parallel  versions  in  Plutarch 
and  Appian,1  and  the  period  to  which  it  refers  has  been  usually 
assumed  to  be  earlier  than  the  one  with  which  we  deal.  Niese  2 


written  in  60:  Quid  faciemus,  si  aliter  non  possumus?  (than  make  broad 
concessions  to  the  equites)  an  liberlinis  atque  etiam  servis  serviamus?  Att. 
II,  1 6,  I  written  in  59:  quod  vectigal  superest  domesticum  praeter  vicensimam? 
quae  mihi  videtur  una  contiuncula  clamore  pedisequorum  nostrorum  esse 
peritura.  Sest.  47  Stn  victi  essent  boni,  qui  superessent?  Nonne  ad  servos 
videtis  rem  venturam  fuisse? 

1  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8;  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  7. 

2  Niese,  Das  sogenannte  Licinisch-Sextische  Akergesetz  (H.  23  (1888)  pp. 
410  ff.).     He  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  law  referred  to  by  Appian  and 
Plutarch  is  the  so-called  Licinian  Law  described  by  Livy  but  that  it  should 
be  dated  not  in  367  but  within  the  limits  of  our  period,  preferably  about  180. 
Whether  we  agree  with  Niese  that  the  law  of  180  was  an  original  enactment 
or  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  re-enactment  of  an  earlier  Licinian  law,  his 
assertion  that  the  description  handed  down  in  the  Plutarch-Appian  tradi- 
tion belongs  in  this  period  cannot  be  doubted.     It  may  well  be  that  the 
difficulty  in  securing  soldiers  in  181  and  180  forced  a  reluctant  government 
into  action,  while  the  comparatively  peaceful  years  following  the  return  of 
the  Eastern  army  in  167,  by  removing  the  immediate  need  for  soldiers, 
allowed  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  fall  into  neglect  without  the  govern- 
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has  pointed  out  once  for  all  that  the  details  of  the  descriptions 
of  economic  conditions  must  be  assigned  to  a  date  between 
the  conquest  of  Italy  and  167. 

Appian  after  describing  the  method  of  assigning  land  which 
came  under  the  control  of  the  government  in  the  course  of 
the  subjection  of  Italy  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  they  did  in  order  to  multiply  the  Italian 
race,  which  they  considered  the  most  laborious  of 
peoples,  so  that  they  might  have  plenty  of  allies  at 
home.  But  the  very  opposite  thing  happened:  for 
the  rich  ....  absorbing  any  adjacent  strips  and 
their  poor  neighbours'  allotments,  partly  by  purchase 
under  persuasion,  and  partly  by  force,  came  to  cul- 
tivate vast  tracts  instead  of  single  estates,  using 
slaves  as  labourers  and  herdsmen,  lest  free  labourers 
should  be  drawn  from  agriculture  into  the  army. 
At  the  same  time  the  ownership  of  slaves  brought 
them  great  gain  from  the  multitude  of  their  progeny, 
who  increased  because  they  were  exempt  from 
military  service  ....  thus  ....  the  race  of  slaves 
multiplied  throughout  the  country,  while  the  Italian 
people  dwindled  in  numbers  and  strength,  being 
oppressed  by  penury,  taxes  and  military  service 
....  (8).  For  these  reasons  the  people  became 
troubled  lest  they  should  no  longer  have  sufficient 
allies  of  the  Italian  stock  and  lest  the  government 
itself  should  be  endangered  by  such  a  vast  number 
of  slaves A  law  was  at  last  passed  with  diffi- 
culty at  the  instance  of  the  tribunes,  that  nobody 
should  hold  more  than  500  jugera  of  this  land,  or 
pasture  on  it  more  than  100  cattle  or  500  sheep.  To 
insure  the  observance  of  this  law  it  was  provided  also 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  freemen 
employed  on  the  farms  whose  business  it  should  be 
to  watch  and  report  what  was  going  on.  Having 
thus  comprehended  all  this  in  a  law  they  took  an  oath 
over  and  above  the  law,  and  fixed  penalties  for  violat- 

ment's  troubling  itself  to  interfere.  In  any  case  both  Appian  and  Plutarch 
connect  the  final  passing  of  the  law  with  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding 
allied  soldiers.  Appian  notes  that  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  tribunes. 
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ing  it,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  remaining  land 
would  soon  be  divided  among  the  poor  in  small 
parcels."  1 

Plutarch  after  giving  a  briefer  version  of  the  above  goes  on 
to  describe  more  fully  than  Appian  the  period  following  the 
passage  of  the  law.2 

This  act  for  a  short  time  checked  avarice  and 
was  of  assistance  to  the  poor  who  remained  where 
land  had  been  leased  to  them  and  worked  their 
original  allotment.  But  later  the  rich  men  of  the 
neighborhood  got  the  leases  into  their  own  hands 
again  by  using  feigned  names,  and  at  last  openly 
held  almost  everything  in  their  own  names.  The 
poor  driven  out  from  their  holdings  no  longer  offered 
themselves  readily  for  military  service,  and  neglected 
the  rearing  of  children  so  that  the  whole  of  Italy  soon 
felt  a  decrease  in  its  free  population  and  became 
filled  with  gangs  of  half -civilized  slaves.  By  means 
of  these  the  rich  proprietors  farmed  their  estates 
after  they  had  driven  out  the  citizen  population.  C. 
Laelius,  Scipio's  friend,  attempted  a  reform  (150  B.C.)  , 
but  meeting  powerful  opponents  and  fearing  actual 
disturbances  he  gave  it  up,  thus  earning  the  name  of 
the  Wise.3 

For  eighteen  years  no   legislator   dared   to  rush  in  where 
Laelius  feared  to  tread. 

The  next  statement  chronologically  is  that  quoted  by 
Plutarch  from  C.  Gracchus  for  the  district  of  Etruria  in  137. 

1  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  7-8.     Trans,  of  H.  White.     The  standstill  in  popula- 
tion about  1 80  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  the  mountainous  region  of 
Samnium  was  used  as  a  dumping-ground  for  47,000  Ligurians  and  their 
families  in  181-180  without  protests  from  Roman  citizens  (Liv.  XL,  38, 
1-6;   XLI,  4);   that  previous  to  172  the  rich  Capuan  lands  were  not  all 
rented  (Liv.  XLII,  19,  i),  and  that  the  state  was  using  non-Romans  for 
citizen  colonies  (see  Liv.  XLII,  4,  4),  and  the  inclusion  of  Ennius  among  the 
colonists  of  Potentia  or  Pisaurum  in  184  (Liv.  XXXIX,  44,  10;  Cic.  Brut. 
79,  Enn.  Ann.  V  169  Vahl.). 

2  Plut.  T.  Gr.  8. 

3  See  Sail.  Jug.  41,  7-8  of  the  period  between  201  and  133.     Populus 
militia  aique  inopia  urguebatur;  —  interea  parentes  out  parvi  liberi  militum, 
uti  quisque  potentiate  confines  erat,  sedibus  pellebantur. 
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But  his  brother  Gaius  has  written  that  on  his  way 
to  Numantia  through  Etruria  Tiberius  remarked 
that  the  country  was  empty  and  that  the  men  doing 
the  farming  and  herding  were  foreign  and  un- 
civilized slaves,  and  then  he  conceived  the  political 
principles  which  were  the  beginning  of  many  ills  for 
them  both.1 

Two  facts  in  regard  to  this  passage  are  worth  emphasizing: 
first,  that  it  is  actual  contemporary  evidence;  second,  that 
Ti.  Gracchus's  own  speeches  on  the  presentation  of  his  bill  in 
133  show  that  to  his  mind  Etruria  was  typical  of  all  rural 
Italy. 

Ti.  Gracchus  as  tribune  made  a  speech  2  about  the 
Italian  race:  though  they  were  the  finest  material 
for  soldiers  and  akin  (to  themselves)  they  were  little 
by  little  declining  into  poverty  and  small  numbers 
(6\iyav8pla)  and  there  was  no  hope  of  the  situa- 
tion's righting  itself.  After  inveighing  against  the 
slave  population,  necessarily  debarred  from  military 
service  and  never  faithful  to  its  masters,  he  brought 
forward  as  a  warning  the  recent  rebellion  in  Sicily; 
because  the  slaves  had  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
agricultural  situation,  the  war  waged  against  them 
by  the  Romans  was  no  light  matter  and  ended  only 
after  a  long  period  and  varying  successes  and  defeats. 
....  The  end  which  Gracchus  had  in  mind  was  not 
the  relief  of  poverty,  but  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion (evavdpia).3 

Appian  again  emphasizes  the  object  of  the  measure  *  in  his 
account  of  the  government's  failure  to  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  the  agrarian  law  of  C.  Gracchus  after  the  latter's  death. 

This  (the  renting  of  the  public  land)  was  of  some 
help  to  the  poor  because  of  the  distribution  of  money, 

1  Plut.  T.  Gr.  8. 

2  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  9.     See  B.  C.  I,  10  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  accusa- 
tions put  into  the  mouths  of  the  poorer  classes. 

3  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  II. 

4  Appian,  B.  C.  I,  27. 
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but  of  no  help  toward  increasing  the  population  (« 
•jro\\nr\Tf]6iav)  ....  The  people  lost  everything  (all 
provisions  of  the  law)  completely.  As  a  result  there 
was  a  further  decrease  at  once  of  citizens  and  soldiers. 

Such  striking  statements  of  the  loss  in  native  population 
do  not  recur  until  the  period  after  the  Civil  War  in  46.  In 
that  year  Caesar  took  a  census  of  the  city  of  Rome.1  Appian 
makes  the  statement  that  the  population  was  found  to  be 
reduced  by  one-half,2  Dio  that  there  was  8wti  6\iyavdpwiria, 
such  that  even  the  ordinary  observer  saw  it.8 

The  country  had  lost  even  more  in  population  than  Rome, 
both  Sallust  4  and  Cicero  5  mention  the  vastitas  Italiae  which 
followed  the  civil  wars.  The  emptiness  of  Etruria  shown  by 
the  brigandage  prevailing  there  6  and  the  yet  more  desperate 
condition  of  Samnium  7  were  due  to  Sulla.  Apparently 
neither  ever  regained  its  lost  population.8  Cicero  speaks  in 
63  of  Italiae  solitudo.9  Dio  says  that  in  59  (Kcuaap)  rd 
rXelora  rijs  'IraXtas 


1Suet.  Jul.  41,  3. 

2  Appian,  B.  C.  II,  102. 

3  Dio  XLIII,  25,  2.    The  census  was  followed  by  a  programme  of  legis- 
lation designed  apparently  to  make  Rome  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
place  for  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  their  children  and  a  goal  for  ambi- 
tious Italians  and  Romans  who  under  the  former  conditions  might  have 
sought  provincial  careers.     Building  projects  on  a  large  scale,  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  the  encouragement  given  to  well-educated  professional 
men  to  settle  in  Rome,  (Suet.  Jul.  44,  1-2),  the  sweeping  reduction  in  the 
number  of  recipients  of  public  grain  (41,  3),  the  removal  to  over-sea  colo- 
nies of  80,000  of  the  poorer  citizens,  in  large  part  liber  ti  (see  42,  I  ;  Strabo 
VIII,  623,  Plin.  N.  H.  Ill,  3,  12  for  status  of  Corinthian,  Spanish  and 
African  colonists,  and  for  the  two  latter,  Hardy,  Three  Spanish  Charters, 
Oxford  (1912)  p.  49,  n.  1  16),  were  combined  to  this  end  with  the  offering  of 
prizes  to  parents  of  large  families  (Dio  XLIII,  25,  2),  and  the  restriction  on 
the  absence  from  Italy  of  citizens  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty 
(Suet.  Jul.  42,  i). 

*  Sail.  Jug.  5,  2. 

6  Cic.  Epist.  X,  33,  i. 

«  Sail.  Cat.  28,  4;  see  also  Rosenberg,  Der  Staat  der  alien  Italiker  (1913), 

P-  137- 

7  Strabo  V,  n,  20  (250). 

8  For  Gabii  see  Hor.  Epist.  I,  n,  7;   Cic.  Plane.  23;   for  Fidenae  Hor. 
Epist.  I,  II,  8;   coupled  with  Collatia  and  Antemnae  Strabo  V,  3,  2;   for 
Labi  and  Bovillae  Cic.  Plane.  23;    for  Tibur  Hor.  Epist.  I,  7,  45;    for 
Acerrae  Virg.  Georg.  II,  225. 

9  Att.  I,  19,  4. 
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The  currents  of  population  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years  of  the  Republic  have  been  traced.  From  200  B.C.  on 
Italians  were  leaving  Italy,  many  to  spend  years  in  military 
service  in  the  East  or  West,  some  to  settle  permanently  in 
the  scene  of  their  campaigns,  others  to  die  in  the  course  of 
their  service;  still  others  were  emigrating  with  the  immediate 
purpose  of  bettering  their  economic  condition  in  new  surround- 
ings. To  take  their  places  in  agriculture  and,  further,  to 
meet  the  ever-growing  demand  for  domestic  servants  and  for 
workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled,  slaves  were  regularly  imported 
during  the  whole  period:  aliens,  who,  either  as  slaves  or 
liberti,  remained  with  their  children  as  permanent  residents 
of  Italy.  So  completely  had  this  exchange  of  populations 
taken  place  that,  from  170  on,  citizens  of  alien  stock  equalled 
in  number  or  even  outnumbered  the  citizens  of  free  stock, 
while  beside  them  stood  a  still  larger  body  of  slaves,  con- 
stantly passing  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  liberti  and  as  con- 
stantly being  recruited  from  slave  immigrants.  The  wars 
and  proscriptions  of  the  first  century  by  their  continuous 
inroads  on  the  number  of  free  citizens  must  have  further 
increased  the  already  large  proportion  of  foreign  to  native 
stock.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  plebs  who 
came  under  the  new  administrative,  social  and  religious  ideas 
of  the  Empire  were  largely  step-children  of  Italy,  with  no 
direct  inheritance  in  the  principles  on  which  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic  had  been  laid. 


CHAPTER   II 
A   STUDY   OF   THEIR   EMPLOYMENT 

Through  the  facts  already  presented  it  is  clear  that  a  pro- 
found change  in  the  plebs  had  taken  place  at  the  close  of  the 
republican  period.  Evidence  corroboratory  of  the  change 
can  be  reached  through  a  study  of  the  labor  conditions  in 
Italy.  Broadly  speaking,  the  laboring  classes  were  included 
in  the  plebs,  urbana  and  rustlca.  Even  slaves  who  form  an 
apparent  exception  were  always  potential  voters.  Any  facts, 
therefore,  dealing  with  the  composition  of  the  world  of  labor, 
the  origin  and  the  number  of  individuals  who  were  at  work 
in  Italy  and  Rome,  will  throw  light  on  the  composition  of  the 
plebs  as  a  political  body,  though  here  again  we  cannot  proceed 
to  an  exact  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  foreign  to  native 
stock  or  of  the  composition  of  this  foreign  element. 

A.  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

Two  Roman  studies  of  the  republican  period  are  extant 
which  deal  with  agriculture  and  include  certain  material  on 
agricultural  labor,  Gate's  de  Agricultura  written  in  the  second 
century  and  Varro's  Rerum  Rusticarum  Libri  III  in  the  first. 
This  material  has  been  carefully  collected  and  analyzed  by 
Gummerus.1  A  brief  summary  of  the  conditions  which  they 
reflect  follows. 

I.       AGRICULTURAL    LABOR    IN    THE    SECOND    CENTURY 

Cato  studied  the  demands  of  and  the  profits  from  estates 
worked  intensively  by  their  owners  for  the  sake  of  the  return 
on  invested  capital.  The  labor  directly  and  permanently 
under  the  control  of  the  owner  or  his  manager  was  slave 

1  H.  Gummerus.  Der  rom.Cutsbctrieb,  Klio,  VI.  (1906)  pp.  i-ioo. 
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labor,  the  familia  rustica.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
vineyard  or  olive  orchard  taken  by  Cato  as  models,  the 
number  of  slaves  employed  in  its  upkeep  was  very  small. 
Their  employment  was  monotonous  and  unremitting.  It  was 
confined  to  the  routine  farm  work  which  included  the  pro- 
duction of  their  own  food,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
simplest  farm  instrumenta,  such  as  rough  baskets,  stakes,  etc. 
Neither  intelligence  nor  special  training  was  necessary  or 
desirable;  only  physical  strength  and  endurance  were  de- 
manded, and  whenever  they  no  longer  existed,  the  laborer 
was  sold.  The  mlicus  alone  must  be  an  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible man,  able  to  arrange  and  superintend  the  hiring  and 
buying  which  at  all  important  points  supplemented  the  simple 
and  rough  work  done  by  the  slaves.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  from  Cato  that  the  mlicus  made  use  of  superior  intel- 
ligence to  secure  his  freedom;  he  is  invariably  spoken  of  as  a 
slave. 

A  surprisingly  large  part  of  the  farm  work  was  done  by 
paid  labor  from  outside.  A  contractor  was  engaged  to  do 
all  building  on  a  large  scale  in  wood  or  stone,  to  make  the 
furniture,  the  looms  and  wooden  instrumenta; 1  all  products  of 
the  flock,  as  milk,  cheese,  lambs,  and  wool,  were  taken  over  by 
a  conductor;  an  emptor  might  buy  the  fruit  on  the  tree,  in 
which  case  he  supplied  the  labor  and  the  transportation;  a 
contractor  might  harvest  the  olives  and  make  the  oil.2  Such 
contractors  were  themselves  certainly  freemen;  the  laborers 
they  employed  were  in  some  instance  slaves,  in  others  freemen, 
probably  the  small  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  The  owner 
or  the  mlicus  also  engaged  laborers  by  the  day 3  and  partiarii 
who  cultivated  certain  crops  on  shares,4  probably  again  from 

1  Raw  materials  were  furnished  by  the  owner  and  he  might  also  supply 
part  of  the  labor  to  the  contractor  who  paid  him  for  it. 

2  It  seems  to  be  only  accident  that  mention  of  similar  arrangements  for 
the  vineyards  is  omitted. 

8  Thefaberferrarius,  or  the  calcarius  partiarus  who  burned  the  lime. 
4  A  partiarius  worked  the  fields  between  ploughing  and  harvest  time, 
and  took  care  of  the  vineyards. 
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among  the  small  farmers  or  the  free  workmen  in  the  nearby 
villages.  From  towns  in  the  neighborhood  or  from  Rome, 
were  bought  articles  whose  manufacture  required  special 
outlay  in  apparatus  or  labor,  including  clothing,  utensils  of 
pottery,  bronze,  or  iron,  ropes  and  cords.1 


II.       AGRICULTURAL    LABOR    IN    THE    FIRST    CENTURY 

Varro  writing  more  than  a  century  later  describes  condi- 
tions that  are  singularly  unchanged.  It  is  true  that  he  men- 
tions the  large  estate  making  use  of  great  numbers  of  slaves, 
artisans  as  well  as  farm  laborers,  and  the  special  industry, 
pottery  or  cloth  factory,  established  on  the  farm  by  the  land 
owner.2  In  general,  however,  like  Cato,  he  discusses  the  rela- 
tively small  and  unified  estate  cultivated  to  bring  the  maxi- 
mum of  profit  to  the  owner,  a  place  where  the  conditions  of 
labor  are  relatively  simple.  The  basis  of  the  system  was 
still  the  familia  rustica  with  the  vilicus  at  its  head,  a  slave 
over  slaves.  The  slaves  of  the  familia  again  did  the  routine 
work  of  the  farm  and  in  the  time  which  could  not  be  spent  in 
out-door  work  made  the  simpler  tools  and  apparatus  which 
they  used.  Contractors  with  gangs  of  freemen  under  them 
undertook  the  opera  rustica  maiora,  like  the  vintage  and  the 
harvest,3  and  gangs  of  laborers  hired  by  the  day  did  the 
necessary  work  in  places  where  the  health  of  slaves  valuable 
to  their  owners  would  be  jeopardized.  A  set  of  free  workmen 
among  whom  only  fabri,  fullones,  and  medici  (!)  are  specified 
seem  to  have  made  regular  rounds  on  such  estates,  coming 

1  There  is  no  indication  of   the  status  of  manufacturer  or  merchant 
except  in  the  case  of  two  restiones,  L.  Tunnius  in  Casinum,  and  C.  Mennius 
L.  f.  in  Venafrum  (Cato  agr.  135,  3). 

2  In  each  case  Varro  refers  to  a  previous  treatment  of  the  subject,  in 
the  case  of  the  large  estate  to  Cassius's  translation  of  Mago's  treatise,  in 
the  case  of  the  rural  industry  to  the  treatise  of  the  Sasernae. 

3  Compare  the  legend  reported  by  Suetonius  (Vesp.  I,  4)  as  current  in 
regard   to   the   great-grandfather   of  Vespasian:     e   regions    Transpadana 
fuisse  mancipem  operarum  quae  ex  Umbria  in  Sabinos  ad  culturam  agrorum 
quotannis  commeare  soleant. 
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perhaps  from  villages  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  each  along 
his  special  line,  attending  to  the  upkeep  of  the  establishment. 
As  in  Cato's  time,  all  the  important  manufactured  articles  in 
use  were  made  outside  and  bought  from  the  makers  or  from 
dealers  in  near-by  markets. 

In  the  final  analysis  then,  the  work  on  the  country  estate 
described  by  Cato  and  Varro  in  the  second  and  first  centuries 
was  divided  between  a  group  of  slaves  living  on  the  estate, 
slaves  not  only  untrained  but  relatively  few  in  number  and 
isolated,  and  a  group  of  freemen  living  outside  who  performed 
not  only  the  seasonal  work  but  all  that  required  special  intelli- 
gence, special  training  or  special  apparatus.1  There  is  no 
indication  of  the  emergence  of  the  libertus  out  of  such  groups 
of  agricultural  slaves;  the  words  libertus,  manumission,  etc. 
do  not  occur  in  Cato  or  Varro  in  connection  with  discussion 
of  the  familia.  Nor  are  the  laborers  brought  in  from  outside 
ever  referred  to  as  being  liberti  or  of  libertine  stock.  We  may 
conclude  that  through  this  channel  no  significant  number  of 
foreigners  entered  the  citizen  body. 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  studies,  how  far  can  we  generalize 
on  Italian  rural  labor  as  a  whole?  Two  facts  must  be  borne 
in  mind:  first,  that  the  type  of  country  estate  dealt  with  by 
both  writers  was  unique  and  the  conditions  of  labor  repre- 
sented on  it  were  by  no  means  universal;  in  the  same  district 
with  it,  for  instance,  might  exist  the  small  farm  of  the  pauper- 
culus  who  employed  no  slave  labor  at  all 2  and  the  large  estate 
employing  not  only  great  numbers  of  slaves  but  also  side  by 
side  with  unskilled  farm  laborers  others  with  some  technical 
training  and,  by  implication,  of  higher  mental  grade;  second, 

1  The  colonus  or  small  renter  is  not  mentioned  though  he  may  well  have 
existed  as  early  as  the  second  century,  and  the  Sasernae,  writing  in  the 
period  between  Cato  and  Varro,  certainly  discussed  his  situation.     He 
may  be  included  in  the  mercenarii,  or  partiarii.     Coloni,  contrasted  with 
slaves  and  liberti,  from  the  estates  of  Domitius  at  Cosa  manned  his  seven 
ships  in  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  I,  34  and  56). 

2  pauperculus  cum  sua  progenie  (Varro  Rust.  I,  17,  2);  cf.  also  thefratres 
ex  agro  Falisco  who  owned  onejugerum  of  land  (Rust.  Ill,  16,  10);  Ofellius 
(Hor.  Serm.  II,  2,  115,  128);  Virgil's  father  (Donat.  Virg.  Vit.  4). 
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that  we  have  very  little  information  of  any  kind  and  no 
detailed  information  whatever  about  these  other  types.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  may  say  that  the  conditions  of  all 
slave  labor  which  was  employed  in  the  country  districts 
differed  radically  from  the  conditions  in  Rome  or  in  the  Italian 
small  town.  Slaves  bought  with  an  eye  to  their  value  as 
laborers  in  farming  or  stock  raising  would  tend  to  be  a  rougher 
and  duller  lot  than  the  potential  artisans  or  house  servants 
bought  for  use  in  town ; l  opportunities  for  the  slave  to  buy 
his  freedom  and  for  personal  relations  between  master  and 
slave  were  much  rarer ;  the  isolated  condition  of  the  farms  and 
cattle  ranches  encouraged  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners  at 
best,  and  at  the  worst  terrible  abuse;  the  stimulus  offered  by 
a  more  varied  life,  or  by  the  sight  of  ex-slaves  who  had  effected 
their  manumission  was  lacking.  As  a  result  the  status  of  the 
laborer  was  stagnant,  the  slave  did  not  rise  to  the  condition 
of  libertus  and  the  free  man  was  ousted  from  his  place,  not  by 
the  competition  of  the  individual  foreigner  who  got  ahead  of 
him  in  his  job,  but  by  changes  in  the  whole  economic  system 
of  rural  Italy. 

B.     LABOR  EMPLOYED  BY  A  PROFESSIONAL  MAN 
OF  MEANS 

A  certain  number  of  facts  which  concern  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  the  political  status  of  the  laborer  in  precisely 
Varro's  period  can  be  sifted  out  of  Cicero's  writings. 

These  facts  are  fewer  and  more  disconnected  than  those 
yielded  by  a  study  of  Cato  and  Varro  because  labor  and  the 
laboring  classes  are  only  mentioned  by  Cicero  incidentally 
in  the  course  of  what  was  to  him  more  important  and  interest- 
ing. Further,  they  differ  absolutely  in  kind.  They  add  noth- 
ing to  our  knowledge  of  the  special  field  covered  by  Cato  and 
Varro.  Although  Cicero  owned  properties  in  the  country 

1  The  artisans  or  house  servants  employed  steadily  on  great  country 
estates  would  be  relatively  too  few  to  affect  the  general  situation. 
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like  the  Roman  gentlemen  for  whom  the  agricultural  treatises 
were  written  his  use  of  them  was  different.1  His  investments 
represented  no  serious  attempt  to  increase  his  income; 2  he 
had  none  of  the  amateur's  interest  in  intensive  farming  or 
the  breeding  of  game  and  in  consequence  he  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  set  up  an  elaborately  organized  system  of  labor.3 
The  facts  which  are  offered  by  a  study  of  Cicero's  writings 

1  Cicero  inherited  from  his  fathei  praedia  rustica  at  Arpinum  (Leg.  agr. 
Ill,  8).  O.  E.  Schmidt  (Cicero's  Villen  N.  J.  kl.  A.  Ill  (1899)  p.  345) 
applies  to  this  property  Martial's  line  (u,  48)  jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis 
habet.  We  know  that  in  general  the  amount  of  his  inheritance  was  not 
large  (Dio  XXXVIII,  20,  4;  Ps.  Sail,  in  Tull.  2)  but  just  how  much  land 
went  with  the  Arpinas  we  do  not  know.  The  property  was  rented  in 
small  holdings,  praediola  (Att.  XIII,  9.  2),  but  nothing  is  known  of  the 
tenants  or  of  the  renting  arrangements  (Cf.  Horace's  farm  which  in  his 
own  time  or  possibly  earlier  had  supported  five  free  tenants,  Epist.  I, 
14,  2).  There  is  no  evidence  that  Cicero  yearned  to  add  field  to  field. 
He  says  of  himself  in  66,  Quod  si  adsequor,  (libros)  supero  Crassum  divitiis 
atque  omnium  vicos  et  prata  contemno  (Att.  I,  4,  3).  In  47  he  inherited 
praedia  Fufidiana,  (Att.  XI,  13,  3;  15,  4;  14,  3)  probably  at  Arpinum  for 
the  Fufidii  were  connected  with  the  town  (Epist.  XIII,  u;  12;  Att.  XI, 
13,  3),  and  in  54  Cicero  had  described  a  Fufidianum  fundum  with  a  villa 
on  it  bought  for  Quintus  at  Arpinum  (Q.  fr.  Ill,  I,  3).  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  sale  both  of  the  Fufidiana  and  the  fundus  Brinnianus 
inherited  in  45.  He  had  once  owned  a  fundus  at  Frusino  and  in  48-7 
he  was  anxious  to  buy  it  back  (Att.  XI,  4,  i ;  13,  4),  but  there  is  no  record 
of  his  doing  so.  The  fructus  praediorum  mentioned  in  his  letters  (Att. 
XI,  2,  2)  may  refer  to  rents  from  either  country  or  city  property. 

Terentia  in  59  owned  an  extensive  sallus  (Att.  II,  4,  5)  and  some  untaxed 
ager  publicus  (Att.  II,  15,  3)  beside.s  city  property  (Epist.  XIV,  I,  5). 
Through  what  forms  of  renting  the  income  from  the  country  real  estate 
reached  Terentia  is  not  indicated. 

Quintus  owned  at  one  time  or  another  estates  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Arpinum  (Att.  I,  6,  2);  in  67  the  Arcanum  and  the  Laterum,  both  patri- 
monia,  which  he  apparently  kept  for  himself,  the  Manilianum,  a  recent 
possession  in  54  (Q.  fr.  Ill,  i,  i)  and  the  Fufidianum,  which  Roby  (C.  R. 
I,  (1887)  67)  and  O.  E.  Schmidt  identify  with  the  Bovillanum  bought  for 
him  in  the  same  year.  This  cost  100,000  sesterces  and  the  land  in  connec- 
tion with  it  could  be  drained  and  would  easily  give  50  jugera  of  meadow 
pasturage  (Q.  fr.  Ill,  I,  3).  Quintus  rented  his  second  Roman  house  in 
56  (Q.  fr.  II,  3,  7),  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  two  additional 
Arpinate  estates  were  bought  with  a  view  to  renting.  We  know,  however, 
nothing  but  the  fact  of  his  ownership  and  improvements. 

1  There  were  vineyards  at  Arpinum  (Epist.  XVI,  26,  2)  and  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  at  the  Tusculanum  and  in  Rome  (Epist.  XVI,  18,  a) 
but  no  reference  to  production  for  sale  occurs.  The  gardeners  who  worked 
on  contract  or  on  shares  (see  p.  73)  may  have  marketed  produce. 

3Many  employees  at  the  villas  obviously  go  unmentioned  in  the  letters. 
Vilici  and  procuratores  at  the  Cumanum  are  spoken  of  (Att.  XIV,  16,  i) 
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relate  to  a  different  field.  They  throw  light  on  the  condition 
of  labor  and  the  political  status  of  the  men  employed  by  a 
professional  man,  of  large  interests,  with  a  residence  mainly 
in  Rome.  Few  and  disconnected  as  they  are,  they  are  unique 
of  their  kind. 

Cicero's  style  of  living  is  too  familiar  to  need  detailed 
description.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  official  life  he 
owned  a  large  house  in  Rome,  a  house  in  Antium,  and  five 
villas  in  various  part  of  Italy,1  and  during  this  time  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  son,  one  or  all,  shared  in  the  life  of  these  estab- 
lishments. He  himself  carried  on  his  own  profession,  and  at 
various  times  was  occupied  with  political  interests,  official 
and  unofficial,  and  with  writing,  professional  and  literary. 

He  drew  on  a  variety  of  labor  which  can  be  roughly  classified 
as:  first,  permanent  employees,  entering  his  service  as  slaves 
and  continuing  in  it  often  as  liberti,  the  familia  urbana; 
second,  contractors,  taking  certain  kinds  of  work  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  household;  third,  professional  men  employed 
temporarily  and  for  special  services;  and  fourth,  dealers, 
from  whom  finished  products  were  ordered  and  purchased.2 

The  arrangement  of  this  section  follows  this  grouping. 
From  its  nature  the  material  is  uneven  in  value  and  amount. 
Wherever  possible  it  has  been  supplemented  from  literary 
and  inscriptional  sources  dealing  with  Cicero's  contemporaries. 


and  a  vilicus,  Nicephorus,  on  the  Laterium  of  Quintus  (Q.  fr.  Ill,  1,5). 
It  may  be  gathered  from  Varro's  comment  on  Cato's  allotment  of  labor 
to  estates  of  a  certain  size  (Rust.  I,  18,  3,  5)  that  the  functions  of  the 
vilicus  on  such  an  estate  as  the  Cumanum  were  different  from  those  on 
the  intensively  cultivated  estate  where  only  one  vilicus  was  advised.  Q. 
Cicero  has  a  topiarus  who  worked  both  at  Rome  and  Arpinum  (Q.  fr. 
HI,  I,  5!  6). 

1  At  Arpinum,  Formiae,  Tusculum,  Pompeii  and  Cumae.     See  O.  E. 
Schmidt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  328-467,  for  dates  of  purchase  and  periods  of  residence. 

2  Of  the  employees  in  Cicero's  official  service  in  Rome  and  Cilicia,  some 
were  recruited  from  his  own  familia,  others  were  undoubtedly  attached 
to  his  service  for  his  terms  of  office  only.     For  instance,  a  libertus  of  Len- 
tulus  was  his  accensus  in  Cilicia  (Epist.  Ill,  7,  4).     The  information  in 
regard  to  the  latter  is  meagre.     See  the  handbooks  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  assistants  to  the  magistrates. 
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I.      THE    FAMILIA    URBANA 

I.  Its  Numbers.  Plutarch  defined  the  style  in  which 
Cicero  lived  as  liberal  and  yet  temperate,1  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  definition  is  implied  not  only  in  the  information  Cicero 
lets  fall  about  himself  but  in  his  criticisms  of  others.  He 
could  hardly  have  drawn  so  contemptuous  a  picture  of  Piso's 
way  of  life  had  he  not  himself  had  well-groomed,  active 
slaves,  a  cocus  and  atriensis  with  specialized  functions,  a 
pistor  and  a  cella  under  his  own  roof.2  On  the  other  hand  his 
descriptions  of  Chrysogonus's  household  which  included  not 
only  cooks,  bakers  and  litter  bearers,  but  various  skilled  work- 
men and  many  musicians,3  of  the  households  of  Verres:  him- 
self, his  victim,  and  his  counsel,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  his 
own  menage  was  notably  simpler  than  theirs.4 

There  is,  however,  no  basis  for  an  inference  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  whom  Cicero  permanently  employed.  In  the 
period  of  twenty-four  years  covered  by  the  letters  he  mentions 
thirty-one  by  name  but  in  no  single  case  do  we  know  the 
length  of  service;  certain  employees  are  referred  to,  but 
others  equally  necessary  are  never  mentioned.5  He  records 
no  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves  6  and  only  one  manumission  — 
that  of  Tiro.  The  total  number  undoubtedly  varied  some- 


a/ia  Kal  <ru<pp6vws  Siijyf,  (Plut.  Cic.  8) ;  Cf .  7,  3  and  Cicero's 
own  phrase  used  of  Pompey,  non  luxuriosi  hominis  sed  tamen  abundantis 
(Ph.  II,  27,  66). 

2  Cic.  Pis.  67. 

3  Cic.  S.  Rose.  134. 

4  Of  Verres,  Cic.  Verr.  V,  54;  of   C.  Malleolus,  Verr.  II,  92;  of  Horten- 
sius,  Verr.  IV,  8.     It  is  true  that  these  references  are  all  from  an  early 
period  in  his  career  when  he  had  less  income  himself  and  was  more  anxious 
to  strike  a  popular  tone  in  his  attacks.     Cf.,  however,  his  humorous 
accounts  of  his  lessons   in  dining  under  Hirtius  and  Pansa  in  46  (Epist. 
IX,  16,  7;  18,  3;    19,  2),  a  course  of  study  which  it  is  tempting  to  connect 
with  the  passage  Fin.  II,  23  on  the  dinners  of  the  refined  and  elegant  asoti. 

5  qui  tractant,  qui  tergunt,  qui  unguent,  qui  verrunt,  qui  spargunt  (Parad. 

6  He  moralizes  on  purchasing  slaves  in  Plane.  62  and  quotes  moralizing 
on  selling  slaves  from  Hecato's  TLtpi  TLa9riKovTos  (Off.  Ill,  91). 
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what  with  his  fortunes,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  fluctuation  followed  very  closely  the  curve  of  his  income.1 
2.  The  Service  Rendered  by  the   Familia  Urbana.     The 
following  members  of  the  familia  urbana  are  mentioned : 2 

cocus  at  Rome  (Epist.  IX,  20,  2);  cocus  sent  from  Cumanum  to  Formianum 

(Epist.  XVI,  15,  2). 
ianitor  at  Rome  (Plane.  66). 
cubicularius  (Att.  VI,  a,  5). 
servus  a  pedibus  Pollex  —  5. 
attendants  on  M.  Cicero  the  younger,  Chrysippus  /.,  previously  a  librarius; 

a  slave  (A.  II,  VII,  2,  8). 
attendants  on  Lentulus,  5.  (Att.  XII,  28,  3). 
medicus,  Metrodorus. 
lecticarii  (Q.  fr.  II,  8,  2). 
nomenclator  (Att.  IV,  I,  5). 

dispensatores  Philotimus  /.  at  Rome;  Ummius  (?)  /.  (?)  at  Formianum. 
ratiocinator  Hilarus  3  /. 
librarii  * 

anagnostae  Sositheus  s.;  Dionysius  5. 

amanuenses  Tiro  /.;  Spintharus. 

librarian  Dionysius  s. 

copyists  (Att.  XIII,  2ia,  2;  Epist.  XVI,  21,  8;  22,  i  el  al);  scribae 
Laurea 8  /.;  a  slave  (Epist.  V,  20,  2  Purser's  reading) ;  Tiro  /.,  Philo- 
timus /.  (Att.  XIII,  33,  i). 

1  Cf .  the  temperamental  Tigellius:    habebat  saepe  ducentos  saepe  decent 
servos  (Hor.  Serm.  I,  3,  11-12).     It  is  true  that  in  54,  which  was  perhaps 
a  lean  year  (Cf.  Q.  fr.  II,  10,  5)  Cicero  writes  to  Quintus  in  Gaul,  "  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  promise  of  slaves  and  indeed  I  am,  as  you 
write,  shorthanded  both  in  Rome  and  on  the  estates  "  (Q.  fr.  Ill,  9,  4), 
but  when  he  leaves  Italy  in  58,  a  bankrupt,  he  makes  no  arrangement  for 
the  sale  of  his  slaves.     Terentia  is  to  do  what  she  thinks  just  in  the  case 
of  her  own  slaves;   if  the  property  is  confiscated  Cicero's  slaves  are  to  be 
manumitted  provided  they  can  establish  their  claim  to  the  position  of 
liberti;  if  the  property  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  family,  all  but  a  few 
are  to  keep  their  slave  status  (Epist.  XIV,  4,  4).     In  47  he  suggests  the 
possibility  of  raising  money  from  the  sale  of  plate  and  furniture,  not  slaves 
(Att.  XI,  25,  3)- 

2  To  save  space,  when  the  name  of  the  slave  or  libertus  is  mentioned  and 
Orelli's  Onomasticon  can  be  used,  reference  to  the  text  is  here  omitted. 
The  status,  slave  or  libertus,  is  added  when  it  appears  in  the  text. 

8  A  libertus  of  Cicero  but  not  in  his  employ  when  mentioned. 

4  The  librarii  could  probably  all  do  the  various  kinds  of  secretarial  work. 

8  Cognomen  in  Plin.  N.  H.  31,  6. 
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tabellarii  l  Acastus  5.,  Aegypta  /.,  Alexander,3  Andricus,2  Anteros,4  Apenas, 
Aristarchus,  Barnaeus,5  Demea,  Dexippus,  Harpalus,  Hermia,  Mario, 
Menander,2  Menocritus,6  Metrodopus,5  Phileros,7  Salvius,  Zeuxis7  and 
unnamed  tabellarii  or  pueri  of  the  familia. 

Special  duties  uncertain:   Eros  /.,*  Orpheus  s.,  Phaethon  9  /.,  Tyrranio  /.10 

Apparently  Cicero's  familia  urbana  was  in  service  both  at 
Rome  and  in  the  country.  In  49  when  Terentia  and  Tullia 
were  left  behind  at  the  Cumanum,  Cicero  suggested  that  while 
he  was  away  from  Italy,  if  food  was  to  be  dearer,  they  use  the 
secluded  Arpinum  estate  with  the  familia  urbana.11  In  May 
45  Cicero  wrote  from  Astura,  "But  because  the  household 
is  in  a  hurry  to  go  home  (Rome)  I  shall  go  off  in  order  not  to 
appear  abandoned"  12  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  when  he 
was  again  in  Astura  all  the  upper  floor  of  his  house  in  Rome 
was  empty  and  he  offered  the  use  of  it  for  Atticus's  conva- 
lescent secretary.13  When  he  turned  over  his  Cumanum  to 
Pilia  he  left  "vilici,  procurators,  and  house"; 14  she  apparently 
brought  her  own  staff  of  house  servants. 

A  few  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  scanty  material: 

1  These  are  cognomina  of  men  who  actually  carried  letters  between  Cicero 
and  his  correspondents  and  in  every  case  the  man  carried  one  letter  from 
Cicero.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  letters  were  carried  by 
tabellarii  of  friends  and  of  the  publicani  and  by  travellers  of  every  grade 
from  slaves  to  senators.     There  is,  therefore,  no  very  sure  title  to  the  name 
of  Cicero's  tabellarius.     Names  are  of  course  often  mentioned  merely  for 
identi  locations  of  the  letters  referred  to. 

2  Klotr  thinks  Andricus  and  Menander  (Epist.  XIV,  14,  I ;   13)  identical. 
On  April  4  Cicero  awaits  letters  from  Tiro  to  be  brought  by  "  Menander" 
who  has  been  previously  sent  to  Tiro  and  on  April  5  letters  from  Tiro  are 
brought  by   "Andricus."     These  may  be  two  different  men.     Various 
slaves  are  coming  and  going,  Acastus  Apr.  5,  Aegypta  and  Hermia  Apr.  6. 

3  Carries  an  important  message  (verbal?)  for  Cicero;  can  use  Greek. 

4  Assigned  to  M.  Cicero  the  younger. 

8  Carries  one  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus. 
8  Carries  one  letter  from  Cicero  to  Lentulus. 

7  Carries  one  letter  from  Paetus  to  Cicero. 

8  Plut.  Apophth.  Cic.  21. 

9  Carries  a  letter  and  a  message  from  M.  Cicero  to  Q.  Cicero. 
10  Suidas. 

»  Epist.  XIV,  7,  3- 
12  Att.  XIII,  26,  2. 
»  Att.  XII,  10. 
"Att.  XIV,  1 6,  i. 
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First,  the  familia  supplied  servants  who  carried  on  all  routine 
household  arrangements,  acted  as  personal  attendants  and 
as  letter  carriers,  stewards,  and  secretaries  of  various  kinds; 
second,  the  familia  did  not  supply  skilled  artisans;  in  a  number 
of  instances,  certainly,  finer  pieces  of  furniture  or  decoration 
were  bought  outright;  third,  the  familia  did  not  supply 
regular  artisans,  textores,  fabri,  etc.  On  the  one  occasion 
where  clothing  is  mentioned  Cicero  gets  it  through  Atticus's 
agents ; 1  the  faber  or  lector  whose  purchase  is  used  as  an 
illustration  is  probably  a  handy-man  for  general  employment 
in  the  country  for  he  is  contrasted  with  two  members  of  the 
familia  rustica,  the  vilicus  and  the  armentarius;*  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  making  of  utensils  of  wood  or  metal  or  of 
pottery.3  Indeed,  such  country  estates  as  Cicero  owned 
would  be  even  less  likely  to  do  their  own  manufacturing  than 
the  type  represented  in  the  works  of  Cato  or  Varro. 

3.  The  Status  of  the  Members  of  the  Familia  Urbana.  A 
glance  at  the  preceding  list  will  serve  to  show  that  no  hard 
and  fast  line  was  drawn  between  the  employment  assigned 
to  the  slaves  of  the  familia  and  that  assigned  to  the  liberti. 
Yet  the  two  classes  differed  strikingly  in  the  importance  of 
their  position.  Of  the  slaves  little  but  the  names  are  known; 
of  at  least  five  liberti  of  the  familia  some  account  can  be 
compiled.  By  putting  together  these  accounts  and  others 

1  Att.  XI,  2,  4.  Cato  (Agr.  150)  advises  the  sale  of  all  wool  from  the 
farm  to  a  conductor  who  apparently  sells  it  again  to  dealers.  Clothing  for 
the  slaves  on  the  farm  is  bought  outright:  tunicae,  saga,  centones  at  Rome 
(Agr.  135.1)  cuculliones  in  smaller  markets  nearby  (Cales  and  Minturnae). 
Togae  which  are  included  in  the  list  of  clothing  to  be  purchased  at  Rome 
must  be  intended  for  non-slave  members  of  the  familia.  Varro  makes  the 
conventional  country  housewife  spin  (Men.  190  Buech.)  but  says  nothing 
in  his  general  study  of  agriculture  of  the  making  of  cloth  or  even  of  clothing 
for  the  slaves.  He  does,  however,  suggest  the  establishing  of  work-rooms 
for  cloth-making  where  there  are  weavers  and  weaving-rooms  on  the  farms 
(Rust.  I,  2,  21).  Atticus  had  a  great  sheep  farm  in  Epirus  (Rust.  II,  10, 
ll).  His  artifices  ceteri  quos  cultus  domesticus  desiderat  (Nep.  Att.  13.3) 
may  have  included  textores  and  his  agents  in  Epirus  who  furnished  Cicero 
with  vestimenta,  may  have  supplied  them  directly  from  such  a  workshop. 

1  Plane.  62. 

3  If  the  tile  marked  M.  Tuli  (C.I.L.  XV,  2277)  is  from  the  Tusculan  estate 
of  Cicero,  his  workmen  may  have  burned  their  own  roof-tiles. 
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similar  to  them  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  kind  of  slave  in 
the  familia  who  obtained  his  freedom  and  the  kind  of  use  he 
made  of  the  freedom  once  obtained. 

a.  The  Liberti  of  Cicero's  Familia. 

Seven  liberties  own  or  Terentia's,  are  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
and  two  by  other  writers.  Three  who  were  for  long  periods 
connected  with  the  household  though  their  patrons  were 
Atticus,  Murena  and  P.  Crassus  respectively,  may  be  fairly 
added  to  the  list  because  of  their  close  connection  with  Cicero's 
familia.1 

(i.)  Aegypta,  tabellarius  from 53-45  at  least; J  the  only  tabellarius  whose 
term  of  service  is  certainly  more  than  four  years. 

(2.)  Chrysippus,  originally  librarius;  commissioned  to  buy  books  for  Q. 
Cicero's  library  in  54;'  acted  as  tutor-attendant  of  M.  Cicero  the 
younger  on  his  journey  from  Cilicia  to  Rome  in  50.  He  abandoned 
his  charge  en  route  and  in  consequence  Cicero  threatened  to  take 
measures  to  limit  his  status  as  libertus* 

(3.)  Laurea,  scriba;  went  with  Cicero  to  Cilicia  in  51;  kept  his  official 
accounts,  remaining  behind  to  settle  them; 5  in  45  had  a  certain  sum 
of  money  in  his  hands  belonging  to  Cicero;6  after  Cicero's  death 
wrote  some  verses  on  the  hot  springs  discovered  at  the  Cumanum.7 

(4.)  Philotimus,  librarius;  made  a  declaration  for  Cicero,  in  regard  to 
some  property  valuation.8 

1  Ummius  the  dispensator  at  the  Formianum,  Pescennius,  Clodius  Phil- 
hetairos,  and  Sallustius,  who  accompanied  Cicero  from  Rome  on  his  journey 
into  exile  may  well  have  been  liberti  of  other  patrons  temporarily  in  Cicero's 
employ.  A  man  named  Eros,  of  unknown  status,  seems  likely  to  have 
been  a  libertus  of  Atticus  (see  Tyrrell  and  Purser's  Index,  Orelli  and  Eros, 
R.  E.).  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  responsible  to  Atticus,  as  well  as  to  him- 
self, and  he  comes  and  goes  between  them  in  the  years  46-4.  He  receives 
notes  from  Cicero  in  regard  to  the  latter's  funds,  investigates  his  debts,  and 
is  in  general  charge  of  his  funds  at  Rome,  his  rents,  and  his  payments; 
Tiro  takes  his  place  finally.  Fruchtl  (Die  Geldgeschafte  bet  Cicero,  Er- 
langen  1912,  p.  68)  regards  him  as  identical  with  Eros,  the  slave  of  Philo- 
timus (Att.  X,  15,  i).  The  name  is  a  common  one,  however,  and  two 
different  persons  are  probably  referred  to  in  the  Cicero  passages. 

*In  53  (Epist.  XVI,  15,  i)  probably  still  a  slave;  libertus  in  45  (Att. 
XII,  37,  i). 

•Q.fr.III.4,5;  5,6. 
«Att.  VII,  2,  8;  5,3. 
1  Epist.  V,  20,  2. 

•  Att.  XIII,  22,  4. 

7  Plin.  N.  H.  31,  6. 

1  See,  however,  note  of  Tyrrell  and  Purser  on  Att.  XIII,  33,  I. 
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(5.)  Tiro;  manumitted  in  53;  services  summed  up  by  Cicero,  officia 
domestica,  forensiat  urbana,  provincialia,  in  re  privata,  in  publica,  in 
studiis,  in  litteris  nostris.1  This  statement  is  borne  out  in  detail. 
He  put  the  library  at  Tusculanum  in  order  and  made  an  index; 2 
looked  after  arrangements  for  the  garden  and  for  engaging  the  gar- 
eners  at  Tusculanum,3  and  for  entertaining;4  acted  as  amanuensis,4 
especially  in  intimate  matters*  and  kept  copies  of  Cicero's  letters;7 
supervised  Cicero's  copyists; 8  in  45-4  attended  to  Cicero's  financial 
arrangements;'  represented  Cicero  in  talks  with  political  friends; 10 
assisted,  perhaps  collaborated,  in  Cicero's  literary  work  ^corre- 
sponded with  Q.  Cicero, 12  M.  Cicero  the  younger,13  Atticus.14  He 
bought  a  praedium  in  44." 

(6.)  Hilarus,  libertus  of  Cicero,  client  of  Atticus,  ratiocinator ;  with  C. 
Antonius  in  Macedonia  in  61 ; 18  not  mentioned  while  in  Cicero's  own 
employ. 

(7.)  Philotimus,  libertus  of  Terentia,  dispensator ;  in  charge  of  upkeep  of 
Roman  house  in  Cicero's  absence  in  59,17  and  of  rebuilding  both 
Cicero's  and  Quintus's  houses  in  55-4; 18  acted  for  Cicero  in  money 
payments,19  and  as  'socius'  in  purchase  of  Milo's  property  by  his 
friends  (51 )  ;20  acted  for  Cicero  during  the  latter's  absence  in  Cilicia, 
and  went  to  Cicero  to  report  his  private  transactions  in  connection 


1  Epist.  XVI,  4,  3  written  in  50;  Att.  VII,  5,2;  IX,  17,  2;  Epist.  XVI, 
i,  3:  3,2. 

»  Epist.  XVI,  20,  i. 

3  Epist.  XVI,  1 8,  2. 

4  Epist.  XVI,  22. 

6  Letters  passim;  used  shorthand  (Att.  XIII,  25  3). 
•Att.  XIII,  9,  i. 

7  With  a  view  to  publication,  Att.  XVI,  5,  5. 

8  Epist.  XVI,  22,  i. 

9  Att.  XV,  15,  3  and  4;   17,  2;   18,  i;  Epist.  XIII,  24,  i;  XVI,  23,  i. 

10  With  Dolabella  in  46  (Att.  XII,  5,  4)  and  in  44  (Att.  XV,  4,  5;  8,  i); 
with  Plancus  in  44  (Att.  XVI,  16,  i). 

"Epist.  XVI,  10,  2;  acted  as  critic  (Epist.  XVI,  17,  i;  Cell.  VI,  3,  8; 
XIII,  9,  i).  He  attempted  the  composition  of  tragedy  (Epist.  XVI,  38,  3). 
For  his  later  writings  and  his  work  as  an  editor  see  Schantz,  Rom.  Lit.  I,  2, 
pp.  404-5. 

1J  Q.  fr.  Ill,  i,  10;  Epist.  XVI,  26;  27. 

13  Att.  XV,  15,  4;  Epist.  XVI,  21 ;  25. 

"Att.  XII,  19,  4;  48,  2. 

"Epist.  XVI,  21,  7. 

18  Att.  I,  12,  2. 

"  Att.  II,  4,  7. 

18  Att.  IV,  10,  2;  Q.  fr.  Ill,  i,  6;  III,  9,  7. 

19  Att.  V,  4,  3:  V,  19,  i ;  VIII,  7,  3:  X,  5,  3- 

20  Att.  V,  8,  2  and  3;  Epist.  VIII,  3,  2. 
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with  Milo's  property;1  in  charge  of  Roman  house,2  and  of  funds  in 
49 ; 3  depended  upon  as  means  of  information  from  and  communica- 
tion with  Rome,4  and  with  various  friends ; B  his  slave  Eros  acted 
for  him  in  his  absence;  6  went  to  Ephesus  to  see  Caesar  in  the 
interest  of  the  family  of  Cicero  in  47. 7 

(8.)  Tyrranio,  libertus  of  Terentia,  originally  named  Diocles,  a  Phoenician 
war  prisoner  bought  by  Dymas,  a  libertus  of  Caesar,  given  to  Ter- 
entia, and  manumitted  by  her;  a  grammarian.8 

(9.)  Eros,  libertus  of  Cicero.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  but  his  manu- 
mission which  is  mentioned  in  Plutarch.' 

(10.)  Dionysius,  libertus  of  Atticus,10  worked  in  library  at  Antium  as 
librarius  in  56;"  with  Cicero  at  Cumanum  and  Tusculanum  in  55; 12 
returned  to  Atticus; 13  acted  as  magister  of  M.  Cicero  from  end  of  54 
to  50; u  rejoined  Atticus  on  Cicero's  return18  from  Cilicia  and  never 
came  back  to  Cicero  although  in  45  he  still  regarded  himself  (by 
letter)  as  magister  of  the  two  boys.16  He  had  in  49  some  slaves  of  his 
own,  and  a  little  money  invested  in  loans.17 

(u.)  Tyrannic  the  elder,  from  Amisus  in  Asia,  war  captive  from  Mith- 
radatic  war,  libertus  of  Murena,  in  charge  of  repairing  books  and 
arranging  library  at  Antium  in  56  ;18  taught  Q.  Cicero  the  younger 
and  the  younger  Marcus  in  Cicero's  home  in  Rome  in  56  ;19  consulted 
about  purchase  of  books  for  Q.  Cicero  in  54. 20 

1  Att.  VI,  i,  19;  3,  i,  etc. 

2Epist.  XIV,  1 8,  2. 

'Att.  VIII,  7,  3;  X,5,3;  7,3- 

4  Att.  VIII,  i,  i;   16,  i;   IX,  7,  6;  9,  3. 

8  Atticus  (Att.  VII,  22,  2);  Ser.  Sulpicius  (Epist.  IV.  2,  i). 

•Att.  X,  15,  i. 

7  Att.  XI,  23,  2;  24,  4;  Epist.  XIV,  24. 

8  Suidas  on  Tyrranio,  the  younger.     Tyrranio  was  a  member  of  Teren- 
tia's  familia  in  29,  fourteen  years  after  Cicero's  death.     He  was  a  pupil  of 
the  elder  Tyrranio  and  edited  some  of  his  teacher's  writings.     See  Susemihl, 
Gr.  Lit.  alex.  Zeil  II  183, 186. 

9  Plut.  Apophth.  Cic.  21. 

10  M.  Pomponius  Dionysius.     The  praenomen  chosen  in  compliment  to 
Cicero  (Att.  IV,  15,  i). 

11  Att.  IV,  8,  2. 
"Att.  IV,  ii,  2;   13,  i. 
"  Att.  IV,  14,  2. 

14  Att.  IV,  19,2;  V,  3,  31  VI,  i,  12. 
"Att.  VII,  7,  i. 
14  Att.  XIII,  2,  3. 

17  Att.  VIII,  10. 

18  Att.  IV,  4a,  i ;  8,  2;  in  consultation  as  early  as  59  (Att.  II,  6,  i),  and  as 
late  as 46  (Att.  XII,  6,  i);  G.  L.  IV  p.  529  K.  Cf.  Usener,  Munch.  Sitz.ber. 
1892,582. 

14  Q.  fr.  II,  4,  2. 
"Q.fr.  Ill,  4,  5;  5,6. 
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(12.)  Apollonius,  libertus  of  P.  Crassus,  as  a  young  man  much  in  Cicero's 
house  studying  with  the  Stoic  Diodotus;  after  Crassus's  death  with 
Cicero  in  Cilicia  in  some  capacity  requiring  fides  and  prudentia; 
later  joined  Caesar  in  Alexandria;  in  45  wished  to  write  on  account 
of  Caesar's  exploits.1 


By  the  accident  of  their  employment  in  Cicero's  household 
the  foregoing  fragments  of  personal  histories  of  a  few  slaves 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  if  all  information  stopped 
here,  we  should  still  guess  that  by  the  road  of  personal  rela- 
tions and  intelligent  service  in  the  familia  many  slaves  in 
many  familiae  reached  the  same  goal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  Cicero's  testimony  that  this  phenomenon  was  a 
common  one  for  surprisingly  often  the  names  of  liberti  of  his 
friends,  known  to  him  personally  or  by  reputation,  occur  in 
his  letters. 

b.  The  Liberti  of  Cicero's  Acquaintances. 

The  liberti  so  mentioned  can  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  first  in  the  service  of  the  politicians,  the  second 
in  the  service  of  men  of  business.  In  many  cases  the  reference 
is  of  the  briefest  and  unsupported  by  any  further  information. 
With  the  analogy  of  Cicero's  own  liberti  before  us,  however,  we 
may  say  with  assurance  that  the  first  and  some  of  the  second 
group  emerged  from  the  slaves  of  the  familia  urbana. 

(i.)  Liberti  in  the  Service  of  Politicians.  The  tone  of  Cicero's 
references  shows  that  often  the  liberti  of  his  political  friends 
had  won  an  intimacy  and  influence  with  their  patrons  sugges- 
tive of  his  own  relations  with  Tiro;2  they  had  undoubtedly 
travelled  to  freedom  by  the  same  path.3  M.  Fadius  Gallus 
is  to  beware  of  telling  a  political  confidence  "even  to  his 
libertus  Apella;"4  Philargyrus,  the  freedman  of  A.  Torqua- 


1  Epist.  XIII,  16. 

2  The  relations  of  Statius  and  Alexis  to  Quintus  and  Atticus  are  directly 
likened  to  those  of  Tiro  and  Cicero  (Epist.  XVI,  16,  2;  Att.  XII,  10). 

3  The  career  of  Timarchides,  the  libertus  of  Verres,  is  an  equally  good 
illustration  of  the  point  made  above.     (Cic.  Verr.  passim.) 

4  Epist.  VII,  25,  2. 
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tus,1  Dardanus  of  C.  Furnius,2  Rupa  of  C.  Curio,8  Theudas  of 
Trebianus,4  apparently  acted  as  their  patrons'  representatives 
in  Rome  when  the  latter  were  away,  attending  to  their  interests 
and  taking  part  in  conferences  with  their  friends.6  Statius 
acted  as  secretary  for  Quintus  Cicero  in  Asia  previous  to  his 
manumission; 6  later  his  influence  with  Quintus  in  provincial 
politics  became  dangerously  great  and  on  his  arrival  in  Rome 
he  was  almost  a  political  figure.7  Later  still  he  adapted 
himself  to  Quintus's  lessened  political  importance  and  made 
himself  useful  in  the  oversight  of  his  private  affairs.8  Phania 
and  Cilix,  two  freedmen  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  are  warmly 
commended,  the  first  for  his  admirable  grasp  of  the  political 
situation  of  the  moment,9  the  second  for  his  agreeableness.10 
Apella  was  sent  by  Lepidus  to  Plancus  in  43  as  a  hostage  of 
his  good  faith.11  Philo,  a  freedman  of  Sex.  Pompey  who  is 
merely  referred  to  Cicero,12  is  described  elsewhere  as  a  violent 
upholder  of  his  patron's  party.13  Demetrius  of  Gadara,  who 
appears  only  casually  in  Cicero14  had  a  well-known  political 
career  of  his  own.16  To  these  references  from  Cicero  we  may 

'Epist.  VI,  1,6. 

8  Epist.  X,  25,  3. 
'Epist.  II,  3,  i. 

4  Epist.  VI,  10,  i. 

*  A  "Decius,  librarius,"  though  not  spoken  of  as  P.  Sestius's  libertus, 
represents  his  interests  with  Cicero  (Epist.  V,  6,  i).  He  receives  the 
typical  freedman's  adjective  frugi,  and  is  probably  a  freedman  and  in 
Sestius's  employ. 

•Q.  fr.  I,  2,  8;  cf.  I,  I,  17. 

'Q.fr.  1,2,  1-3. 

8Att.  V,  i,  3;  Att.  XV,  15,  i.  One  is  tempted  to  attribute  in  part 
to  the  influence  of  this  dedecus  of  the  house  (Att.  XII,  5,  i)  the  unscru- 
pulous character  of  the  younger  Quintus.  Cf.  Att.  VI,  2,  1-2  and  XV, 
19,  2  for  their  intimacy. 

9  Epist.  Ill,  i,  i;  cf.  also  Epist.  II,  13,  2. 
"Epist.  Ill,  i,  2. 

11  Epist.  X,  17,  3. 

12  Att.  XVI,  4,  i. 

18  Bell.  Hisp.  35,  2. 

"Cic.  Phil.  XIII,  12;  Epist.  XVI,  17,  2;  Epist.  VIII,  15,  2;  cf.  O.  E. 
Schmidt,  Briefwechsel  Cic.  p.  368. 

15  Plut.  Pomp.  2,  4;  40,  1-5;  Cat.  Min.  13,  2-3;  cf.  Sen.  de  Tranq. 
Anim.  8,  6;  Plin.  N.  H.  35,  200;  Josephus.  Bell.  Jud.  14,  175;  Dio 
XXXIX,  38,  6. 
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add  from  Plutarch  the  names  of  Cato's  political  secretary, 
Butas,1  Antony's  libertus,  Hipparchus,  whose  partisanship 
was  transferred  from  Antony  to  Octavian,2  and  the  two  freed- 
men  of  Octavian,  Thyrsus  and  Epaphroditus,  whom  he  used 
in  confidential  missions.3 

(2.)  Liberti  in  the  Service  of  Business  Men.  Cicero's  poli- 
tical preoccupations  put  at  our  disposal  more  information 
on  the  liberti  whose  patrons  were  first  and  foremost  politi- 
cians than  on  the  second  group  who  were  employed  in  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  very  fact  that  the  business  agents  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  firm  figure  so  often  in  such  a  source  goes  to  prove 
not  only  their  numbers  but  their  importance.4 

1  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  70. 

2  Son  of  Antony's  dispensator  (Plut.  Ant.  67,  7;  73). 

3  Plut.  Ant.  73;   79.     Inasmuch  as  many  of  these  liberti  are  referred  to 
in  connection  with  the  political  activities  of  their  patrons,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  they  themselves  had  influence  among  voters 
of  their  own  status  and  used  it  to  the  patron's  advantage.     There  is  no 
positive  evidence  here  unless  Q.  Cicero's  advice  to  gain  the  thorough  good 
will  of  your  liberti  and  slaves  be  thus  construed,  "nam  fere  omnis  sermo  ad 
forensem  famam  a  domesticis  emanat  auctoribus"  (Pet.  Cons.  17).     Philo- 
timus  arranged  for  the  entertainment  in  Rome  of  Cicero's  tribuli,  who 
were,  however,  not  his  own  (Q.  fr.  Ill,  i,  i).     In  a  few  cases  the  political 
bias  of  the  libertus  is  clear.     Tiro  seems  to  have  shared  Cicero's  views 
(Epist.  XVI,  21,  2).     Philotimus  (Att.  X,  9,  i)  and  Philo  (Bell.  Hisp. 
35,  2)  were  aristocratic  in  their  politics.     Apollonius  seems  to  have  been 
a  Caesarian;    " propter  memoriam  Crassi  de  tuis  (to  Caesar)  unus  esset" 
(Epist.  XIII,  16,  3).     It  is  probable  that  their  interests  were  those  of  their 
old  masters  and  their  interference  in  politics  was  from  the  upper  side. 
(Caesar)  ex  reliquo  quoque  ordinum  genere  vel  invitatos  vel  sponte  ad  se  com- 
meantis    uberrimo    congiario    prosequebatur,    libertos    insuper    servulosque 
cuiusque  prout  domino  patronove  grains  qui  esset  (Suet.  Jul.  27,  i).     The 
great  mass  of  liberti,  however,  apparently  voted  on  the  popular  side.     Cf. 
Cic.  Sest.  97,  sunt  etiam  libertini  optimates,  and  a  special  commendation 
of  their  attitude  in  63  (Cat.  4,  16).     If  the  republic  had  not  gone  to  pieces 
over  their  heads  and  a  new  regime  less  hospitable  to  them  begun,  there 
might  have  emerged  a  group  of  freedman  statesmen  and  diplomatists 
with  as  thorough  an  education  in  high  politics  as  a  Caelius  or  a  Brutus. 
The  influence  of  the  liberti  Caesaris  was  already  strong  in  45-3  and  evi- 
dently growing  (Cic.  Att.  XIV,  5,  i;    Appian,  B.  C.  3,  n;    Cic.  Ph.  II, 
94).     The  striking  part,  political  and  military,  played  by  the  liberti  of 
Sextus  Pompey  is  well-known  (Appian,  B.  C.  V,  71  ff). 

4  The  general  subject  of  the  employment  of  foreigners  by  Roman  com- 
mercial houses  and  the  close  connection  of  such  employment  with  the 
development  of  provincial  branch  houses  need  not  be  entered  on  in  a 
presentation  of  facts  regarding  slaves  or  freedmen  who  were  actually  so 
employed. 
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Liberti  mentioned  in  Cicero's  writings  who  acted  as  busi- 
ness agents  away  from  Rome: 

Agents  of  Atticus: 

in  Epirus       Alexio,  undoubtedly  liberlus  though  not  so  designated, 

and  others  (Att.  XI,  2,  4)  probably  in  charge  of  the  sheep 

ranches,  etc.     Through  them  Cicero  could  get  money  and 

clothing. 

in  Corcyra    Araus,  Andromenes,  Eutychides,  probably  in  close  con- 
nection with  Epirus  as  Alexio  appears  in  both  places, 
in  Asia  Philogenes,  Democritus,  Seius,  and  others  (Att.  V,  13,  2) 

in  Athens      Philadelphus  (?). 
Agents  of  other  patrons: 

in  Sicyon       C.  Avianius  Hammonius,  /.  of  M.  Aemilius  Avianius. 

in  Achaia      L.  Cossinius  Anchialus,  /.  of  L.  Cossinius. 

in  Sicily         Hilarus,  Antigones,   Demonstratus,  /.  of  Cn.  Otacilius 

Naso. 

L.  Livineius  Trypho,  /.  of  L.  Livineius  Regulus. 
in  Asia  C.  Curtius  Mithres,  /.  of  C.  Curtius  Postumus. 

T.  Ampius  Menander,  /.  of  T.  Ampius  Balbus. 
in  Africa        Eros,  /.  of  Q.  Turius. 
in  Puteoli      liberti  of  P.  Granius,  in  charge  of  ship  and  merchandise 

(Verr.  VI,  154)- 

Less  certain  cases  where  the  information  on  the  status  or  business  position 
is  not  given: 

in  Asia  Cn.  Pompeius  Vindullus,  /.  of  Pompey,  in  business  (?). 

L.  Nostius  Zoilus,  /.  in  business  (?). 

Procurators  of  Cluvius  of  Puteoli,1  liberti  (?). 
in  Africa       L.  Julius,  /.  (?),  procurator  of  C.  Cuspius. 

P.  Cornelius,  /.,  procurator  of  C.  Cuspius. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  liberti 
of  this  list  had  been  originally  members  of  the  familia  of  the 
patron.  .  Eutychides,  the  agent  of  Atticus  at  Corcyra,  was 
without  much  question  a  member  of  the  Roman  familia  at 
one  time;2  in  other  cases  information  which  would  decide 
the  question  is  lacking.  But  by  going  back  to  the  records  of 
Cicero's  own  liberti  we  find  a  starting  point.  Three  who 

1  Epist.  XIII,  56,  3. 
*  Att.  IV,  15,  i;  V,  9,  i. 
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never  formally  engaged  in  business  but  remained  connected 
with  the  household  interested  themselves  in  investing  their 
own  funds:  Tiro  bought  an  estate  in  the  country,1  Dionysius 
had  money  out  at  interest  and  perhaps  trained  slaves  for 
hire,2  and  Philotimus,  Terentia's  dispensator,  even  had  some- 
thing of  a  financial  career.3  He  appears  from  the  beginning 
in  charge  of  the  family  property  and  from  time  to  time  of 
Cicero's  personal  property,  he  was  a  'socius'  in  a  friendly 
arrangement  to  save  the  remains  of  Milo's  property,4  and  he 
certainly  went  into  some  commercial  bypaths  of  his  own 
necessitating  a  visit  to  the  Chersonese B  and  involving  him  in 
a  law-suit  in  Ephesus.6  He  owned  a  slave  who  was  trained 
along  his  own  line.7  Whether  he  acted  independently  in 
supervising  the  work  on  Quintus's  houses  in  Rome  and 
Arpinum  8  cannot  be  told.  He  seems  to  have  remained  with 
Terentia  after  the  separation  but  he  kept  up  some  connection 
with  Cicero  as  late  as  45.9  In  a  similar  way  liberti  in  other 
familiae  attended  to  the  financial  affairs  of  their  patrons. 
Nicias,  the  liber tus  of  M.  Fadius  Gallus,  seems  to  have  been 
concerned  with  the  renting  of  his  house,10  Philo,  the  liber  tus 
of  M.  Caelius  Rufus,  was  sent  to  Asia  to  collect  payment  on 
a  bond,11  Antiochus,  libertus  of  the  elder  Flaccus,  acted  for 
the  son  in  money  matters.12  A  libertus  was  sent  to  Gaul  to 
collect  sums  owed  to  his  patron,13  and  another  to  Asia;14  a 

1  Epist.  XVI,  21,  7. 

2  Att.  VIII,  10. 

3  Cicero  never  speaks  of  a  dispensator  of  his  own.     He  borrowed  Eros 
from  Atticus  after  he  ceased  to  use  Philotimus  (46-44)  and  in  the  last 
references  to  business  matters  (44),  Tiro  seems  to  have  been  acting  for 
him  (Epist.  XVI,  23;  24,  i;  Att.  XV,  15;   18. 

4  Att.  V,  8,  2  and  3;  Epist.  VIII,  3,  2. 

6  Att.  VI,  I,  19. 

8  Att.  XI,  24,  4. 

7  Att.  X,  15,  i. 
"Q.fr.III,  1,6;  111,9,7- 

9  Att.  XII,  48. 

10  Epist.  VII,  2^,  4;  cf.  also  the  renting  of  a  house  for  Piso  by  his  liber- 
tus (Pis.  61). 

11  Epist.  VIII,  8,  10;  II,  12,  2. 

12  Place.  89. 

13  Epist.  XIII,  14,  2. 

14  Place.  47. 
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libertus  was  in  charge  of  buying  supplies  for  Faustus  Sulla's 
troop  of  gladiators.1 

With  these  instances  of  the  independence  and  responsibility 
of  the  ex-slave  in  mind,  we  may  conclude  that  often  in  the 
small  beginnings  of  big  business  a  clerk  or  manager  or  agent 
was  found  in  some  member  of  the  familia  who  had  been 
trained  to  buy  in  Roman  markets  and  to  deal  with  Roman 
banking  systems  and  who  could  also  contribute  a  knowledge 
actual  or  instinctive  of  the  regions  open  to  commerce  beyond 
Italy.2  It  goes  without  saying  that  when  Roman  business 
houses  multiplied  and  even  in  the  later  development  of  a 
single  business  house  such  a  source  of  supply  would  become 
inadequate.  The  majority  of  upper  clerks  and  managers 
would  be  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the  slaves  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  business.3  But  the  transfer  of  intelligent  slaves 
from  the  domestic  familiae  into  the  business  houses  must 
always  have  continued  at  the  same  time. 

Several  points  can  be  noted  on  the  status  of  the  members 
of  the  familia  urbana.  First,  the  liberti  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  lists  emerged  from  groups  of  slaves  employed  in 
occupations  demanding  alertness,  intelligence  and  versatility, 

1  Sulla  55.     Procurators,  perhaps  of  libertine  status,  were  sent  from 
Rome  by  individual  patrons  to  collect  debts  in  Illyricum  (Epist.  XIII, 
42,  i)  and  in  Asia  (Epist.  XIII,  72;  Q.  fr.  I,  2,  ll). 

2  The  first  step  may  have  been  a  post  as  assistant  to  the  dispensator; 
cf.  Eros  the  slave   of  Terentia's  dispensator  Philotimus.     Cf.  also  the 
career  of  Trimalchio  (Petron.  75-77). 

3  That  the  libertus  business  agent  occasionally  became  a  partner  in  or 
even  the  head  of  the  firm  is  clear  though  the  references  are  few.     Attius 
Dionysius  seems  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  firm  doing  business  in 
Africa,  with  a  procurator,  M.  Pinarius.     P.  Umbrenus,  a  libertus  (Cic. 
Cat.  Ill,  14),  was  in  business  in  Gaul  and  had  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
native  chiefs  (Sail.  Cat.  40,  2).     In  Puteoli  as  early  as  the  decade  80-70 
liberti  were  mercatores,  homines  locupletes  atque  honesti,  employing  other 
liberti  (Verr.  VI,  154).     How  often  this  final  step  was  taken  is  much  less 
clear.     Cicero's  letters  of  introduction  which  are  largely  concerned  with 
business  firms  in  the  provinces  offer  no  instances  of  it.     One  slave  is 
mentioned  as  the  holder  of  a  post  as  agent.     The  business  of  a  Roman 
knight  at  Philomelium  and  elsewhere,  is  regularly  managed  by  an  ingenuus 
(Epist.  XIII,  43,  i).     It  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  slave  Anchi- 
alus  is  in  charge  of  a  branch  house  or  in  temporary  charge  of  the  whole 
business  (Epist.  XIII,  45). 
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usually  from  the  librarii  and  dispensatores.  Second,  among 
such  slaves  manumission  was  common.  Third,  it  occurred 
early  in  the  relation  between  employer  and  employed.  Thus 
the  manumission  of  Tiro  and  Statius  is  almost  the  first  thing 
we  know  about  them.  Dionysius  is  first  mentioned  in  56  and 
manumitted  before  54.  Euty chides  is  mentioned  in  58  as  a 
slave  and  is  manumitted  by  54.  It  seems  fairly  evident 
that  as  soon  as  a  slave  became  important  to  his  master  he 
ceased  to  be  a  slave.  He  was  either  given  his  freedom  or  was 
allowed  to  buy  it  himself.  Fourth,  even  those  liberti  who 
did  not  actually  sever  their  connection  with  the  familia, 
tended  to  more  or  less  independence  of  it.  The  step  to  com- 
plete independence  was  a  short  one. 


II.      THE    CONTRACTOR. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  second  century  on  a 
carefully  managed  country  estate  such  as  Cato  describes  the 
contractor  not  only  attended  to  such  specialized  work  as 
building  but  took  care  of  the  by-products  from  the  estate  and 
gave  whatever  expert  attention  was  necessary  to  the  main 
products,  and  that  in  the  first  century  on  Varro's  farms  the 
labor  was  organized  with  the  same  dependence  on  the  con- 
tractor. In  the  city  large  contractors,  men  like  Crassus  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  Atticus,  were  prepared  to  carry  on  building, 
the  handicrafts,  and  even  the  work  of  secretaries  and  caterers 
on  the  scale  of  public  work.1  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  casual  references  in  Cicero  informing  us  that  in  his 
establishments  both  in  town  and  country  work  was  turned 
over  to  regular  employees  who  carried  it  out  not  on  the  wage 
but  on  the  contract  system. 

The  status  of  these  half-independent  employees  is  not  cer- 
tain; in  a  majority  of  cases  the  fact  that  they  have  Greek 

1  Plut.  Crass.  2. 
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cognomina  indicates  that  they  were  liberti.1     There  follows  a 
list  of  the  instances  in  which  labor  was  done  by  contract  in 
some  one  of  Cicero's  establishments  or  in  a  similar  establish- 
ment of  his  brother  Quintus. 
i.  Contract  Labor  used  for  Building,  Irrigation,  Gardening. 

a.  Contractor,  a  Member  of  Familia. 

(i.)  A  vilicus  of  Q.  Cicero  at  Laterium,  Nicephorus,  intended 
to  take  the  contract  for  the  building  of  a  certain  aedifica- 
tuncula  on  the  place,  but  on  the  raising  of  the  requirements 
without  corresponding  rise  in  payment  he  gave  it  up.  He 
was  to  have  received  16,000  sesterces  for  the  job.2  This 
instance  is  interesting  as  revealing  the  system.  The  owner 
does  not  trust  his  vilicus  to  conduct  an  expensive  piece  of 
work  unless  the  vilicus  will  take  the  contract  and  assume  the 
responsibility.  This  apparently  means  that  most  extra  jobs 
on  an  estate  would  be  done  by  contract. 

b.  Contractor  Independent  of  Familia. 

(i.)  Longilius  contracted  for  the  construction  of  Q.  Cicero's 
house  on  the  Palatine  and  in  March  56  was  paid  one-half  of 
the  amount  promised  him  although  the  house  did  not  promise 
completion  before  winter.  Multi  structores  were  being  used 
in  April.3  Others  were  working  in  M.  Cicero's  house  at  the 
same  time.4 

(2.)  A  slave,  Cillo,  was  engaged  to  come  from  Venafrum  to 
do  some  digging  on  the  Arpinum  estates.  He  employed  at 
least  four  other  slaves.5 

1  It  may  be  that  the  few  intelligent  slave  laborers  or  artisans  on  the  large 
estates  (p.  54)  obtained  their  manumission  and  continued  to  work  on 
contract.     Domitius  had  slaves,  liberti  and  coloni  on  his  estates  at  Cosa 
(Caes.  B.  C.  I,  34;  56). 

2  Q.  fr.  Ill,  i,  5.     Whether  this  particular  building  was  turned  over 
to  some  one  else  and  thus  included  in  the  notice  of  the  completion  of  the 
res  rustica  ....  Lateri  a  month  later  (Q.  fr.  Ill,  3,  i)  is  uncertain. 

3  Q.  fr.  II,  5,  3.     In  March  Cicero  wrote  Quintus  that  the  work  could 
be  pushed  forward  if  Quintus  would  authorize  it.     Si  te  haberem,  paullisper 
fabris  locum  darem  (Q.  fr.  II,  4,  3). 

4  Att.  IV,  7,  3.     On  the  Alban  estate  of  Clodius  a  thousand  men  were 
engaged  in  building  at  one  time  (Cic.  Mil.  53). 

'Q.fr.  Ill,  1,3. 
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c.  Relation  of  Contractor  to  Familia  Uncertain. 

(i.)  Diphilus  was  engaged  in  rebuilding  Q.  Cicero's  Manili- 
anum  in  54.1  Being  found  wanting,  he  was  not  trusted  with 
proposed  additions  to  the  Arcanum.2 

(2.)  Mescidius  and  Philoxinus  introduced  an  irrigation 
system  at  the  Arcanum  in  54,  and  Mescidius  was  willing  to 
take  a  contract  for  the  Bovillanum  (Fufidianum?)  at  three 
sesterces  a  foot.3  Philoxinus  was  probably  a  freedman;  the 
status  of  Mescidius  is  uncertain.  The  men  may  have  been 
permanent  employees  of  the  Arpinum  estates  or  they  may 
have  been  called  in  from  outside. 

(3.)  Workmen  engaged  in  building  at  the  Tusculanum  in 
44  arranged  for  their  own  living  and  were  not,  therefore,  of 
Cicero's  own  familia*  The  work  was  probably  being  done 
by  contract. 

(4.)  Four  gardeners  are  referred  to,5  three  with  Greek  names 
and  probably  therefore  freedmen.6  There  are  no  means  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  they  were  regular  members  of  the 
familia.  They  seem  to  have  worked  for  Cicero  as  partiarii, 
supplying  him  with  fruit  and  vegetables  over  and  above  a 
cash  rent  for  the  garden.7  At  Rome  in  44,  Motho  was  in 
charge  of  the  garden  which  furnished  Cicero  with  flowers. 
At  the  Tusculanum  in  44,  Helico,  holitor,  had  previously 
rented  the  garden  without  improvements  and  without  a  house 
(casa)  for  himself  for  1000  sesterces.  Helico's  successor  paid 
less  rent  for  the  garden  with  improvements  and  furnished  no 

1  Q.  fr.  Ill,  i,  2.  Caesius  seems  to  have  had  some  supervision  of  the 
work. 

tQ.fr.  Ill,  9,  7- 

3Q.  fr.  III.  i,  i  and  3. 

4  Att.  XIV,  3,  i.  Ecce  autem  structores  nostri  ad  frumentum  profecti, 
cum  inanes  redissent,  rumor  em  adferunt  magnum  Romae  domum  ad  Antonium 
frumentum  omne  portari.  If  they  had  gone  to  Rome  to  receive  corn  doles 
they  must  have  been  at  least  of  freedman  status. 

&  Epist.  XVI,  18,  2. 

6  A  coronarius  at  Molae  was  a  freedman  (C.  I.  L.  I,  1193);  two  holitores 
at  Rome,  father  and  son,  were  freemen  (C.  I.  L.  I,  1057). 

7  Flower  and  vegetable  gardens  near  Rome  were  early  recognized  as  a 
profitable  investment.     See  Cato  Agr.  8,  2;  Varro  Rust.  I,  16,  3. 
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fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  house.  If  he  continued  to  be 
unsatisfactory  Cicero  proposed  to  replace  him  by  Parhedrus 
who  was  understood  to  be  willing  to  rent  the  garden. 

2.  Contract  Labor  used  in  Publishing.  Cicero's  own 
copyists  prepared  the  manuscripts  of  his  speeches  and  philo- 
sophic and  rhetorical  works l  but  the  actual  business  of  publi- 
cation was  taken  over  entirely  by  Atticus.2  His  list  of  em- 
ployees must  have  been  long  for  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
his  publishing  house  he  purchased  and  sold  libraries  3  and 
single  books  4  and  he  had  branch  houses  or  agents  in  Athens 
and  other  Greek  cities.5  Nepos  refers  to  the  careful  pro- 
fessional training  of  his  slaves  while  they  were  still  members 
of  the  domestic  familia.  (Atticus)  usus  est  familia,  si  utili- 
tate  iudicandum  est,  optima,  —  namque  in  ea  erant  pueri 
litter atissimi,  anagnostae  optimi  et  plurimi  librarii,  ut  ne  pedi- 
sequus  quidem  quisquam  esset,  qui  non  utrumque  horum  pulchre 
facer e  posset.6  The  correspondence  of  Cicero  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  add  the  names  and  the  special  tasks  of  a  few  of  these 
employees:  anagnostes,  Salvius;  librarii  in  general,7  Salvius, 
Antaeus,  Pharnaces;  glutinatores,  Menophilus,  Dionysius; 
librarii  especially  employed  in  reference  work,  Antiochus, 
Syrus,  Satyrus,  Thallumetus.8  The  cognomina  indicate  that 
the  men  were  slaves  or  liberti.  Though  there  is  no  further 
indication  of  status  except  in  the  case  of  Dionysius  who  was 
manumitted  in  54,  it  is  unlikely  that  his  promotion  was 

1  Att.  XIII,  2ia,  4;  Epist.  XVI,  22,  i. 

2  See  Usener,  G.  G.  N.  1892,  pp.  197-206.     There  were  other  contempo- 
rary publishing  houses  (Att.  XIII,  22,  3),  and  a  little  later  Horace  mentions 
the  firm  of  the  brothers  Sosii  (Hor.  Epist.  I,  20,  i).     Atticus  published  not 
only  ordinary  but  special  gift  editions,  macrocolla,  and  illustrated  edition? 
(Pirn.  N.  H.  35,  ii). 

3  Att.  I,  10,  4;  4,  3. 

4  Att.  II,  4,  i. 
sAtt.  II,  i,  2. 

8  Nep.  Att.  13,  3.     Crassus  also  trained  in  his  own  house  the  slaves  whom 
he  offered  for  hire  (Plut.  Crass.  2,  6). 

7  Cf.  Att.  XII,  6,  3  et  al. 

8  Usener  (op.  cil.)  suggests  that  Tyrranio  was  in  charge  of  the  Greek 
publications  and  Nepos  of  the  Latin  (cf.  Pronto.  Ep.  I,  7,  20  Nab.),  and 
that  Varro  was  called  in  for  special  consultation. 
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unique  among  men  who  were  necessarily  responsible  and 
intelligent. 


III.       THE    PROFESSIONAL    MAN 

The  variety  in  social  position  and  political  status  among 
the  particular  physicians,  architects,  teachers  and  librarians 
on  whose  services  Cicero  drew  is  probably  typical  of  the 
general  situation  at  that  time. 

i.  Architects  employed  by  Cicero.  Cicero  interested  him- 
self in  building  and  the  references  to  building  projects  both 
on  his  own  property  and  his  brother's  often  include  the  names 
of  the  architects.1 

a.  Cyrus,  whose  name  indicates  that  he  was  a  libertus, 
built  the  Amaltheum  (?)  at  Arpinum  in  6i,2  rebuilt  Quintus's 
Roman  house  in  56  3  and  Cicero's  from  57  to  54.*     He  died  in 
52  leaving  a  legacy  to  Cicero  and  a  second  to  Clodius5  who 
had  perhaps  employed  him  in  his  extensive  building  plans. 

b.  A  libertus  of  Cyrus,  Vettius  Chrysippus,  was  consulted 
about  repairs  in  Cicero's  Roman  house  in  5Q,6  reported  to 
Cicero  on  a  possible  purchase  in  45,7  and  was  in  charge  of 
rebuilding  the  insulae  at  Puteoli  in  44.8     He  had  been  in 
Gaul  with  Caesar  in  53 9  (perhaps  drawing  plans  for  building 

1  Under  whose  direction  his  other  building  was  done  is  not  known. 
While  the  Roman  house  was  being  built,  the  Fornianum  and  Tusculanum 
were  being  rebuilt  (Att.  IV,  2,  7),  the  Cumanum  was  being  built  (Q.  fr.  II, 
8,  3),  and  repairs  were  being  made  in  other  houses  (Q.  fr.  II,  4,  3).  Cicero 
himself  suggested  changes  in  the  buildings  on  Quintus's  estate  (Q.  fr.  Ill, 
I,  i)  and  perhaps  in  other  cases  for  the  simpler  kinds  of  building  he" acted 
as  his  own  architect  though  he  recognized  the  danger  thus  run  by  both 
building  and  owner,  "  sicut  mali  aedificii  domino  glorianti  se  architectum  non 
habuisse"  (N.  D.  I,  72). 

18  Att.  II,  3,  2. 

3  Q.  fr.  II,  2,  2. 

4  Att.  IV,  10,  2. 
6  Mil.  48. 

6  Att.  II,  4,  7. 

7  Att.  XIII,  29,  2. 

8  Att.  XIV,  9,  i. 

9  Epist.  VII,  14,  1-2. 
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the  Basilica  Julia?),  and  was  in  Epirus  in  some  capacity  in 
48; 

c.  The  slave  or  libertus  of  Balbus,  Corumbus,  was  appar- 
ently to  carry  on  some  work  at  the  Tusculanum  in  44,  which 
had  already  been  begun.2 

d.  Cluatius  drew  the  plan  for  a  shrine  to  Tullia  in  45-3 

e.  Numisius  drew  a  plan  for  some  building  in  56.4 

2.  Physicians  Employed  by  Cicero. 

a.  A  libertus,5  Alexio,  mentioned  only  at  his  death  in  44, 
when  he  may  have  left  Cicero  his  heir.6     There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  he  was  a  freedman  of  Cicero  himself. 

b.  Metrodorus,   of   status   unknown,   perhaps   a   slave  in 
Cicero's  familia.     Tiro  was  under  his  care  at  Tusculanum  in 
the  winter  of  44. 7 

c.  A  medicus  at  Cumae  in  53;  apparently  not  of  the  familia 
as  a  fee  was  paid.8 

3.  Librarians  and  Teachers  Employed  by  Cicero. 

a.  A  slave,  Dionysius,  had  charge  of  Cicero's  books  in  46. 9 

b.  A  libertus  of  Murena,  Tyrranio,  see  p.  64. 

c.  A  libertus  of  Atticus,  Dionysius,  see  p.  64. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  a  list  of  other  professional  men 
of  the  period  arranged  according  to  their  status  is  added. 
References  are  not  given  where  Orelli's  Onomasticon  can  be 
used.10 

A  majority  of  these  men  seem  to  have  been  of  slave  stock 

» Att.  XI,  2,  3. 
»Att.  XIV,  3,  i. 
8  Att.  XII,  1 8,  i. 
4Q.  fr.  II,  2,  i. 

6  He  made  a  will  (Att.  XV,  2,  4). 
«  Att.  XV,  2,  4. 

7  Epist.  XVI,  20,  i. 

8  Epist.  XVI,  14,  i.     Asclapo,  a  Greek  physician  in  Patrae,  attended 
Tiro  in  50  (Epist.  XVI,  4  and  9)  and  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
Servius  in  46  (Epist.  XIII,  20). 

9  Epist.  XIII,  77,  3.     Dionysius  absconded  with  a  large  number  of  books 
(loc.  cit.,  and  Epist.  V,  9,  2;  10,  i ;   11,  3). 

10  a.  Slaves 

architects:   Hospes  at  Caiatia  (C.I.L.  I,  1216). 

physicians:  Glyco  (Cic.,  Suet.  Aug.  1 1);    slave   of   Caesar    (Suet. 

Jul.  4,  i);   Sarpedon  (Cat.  Min.  i,  3);    Strato  (Cic.). 

See  also  Hor.  Serm.  II,  3,  147. 
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but  the  liberti  at  least  were  practising  their  professions  inde- 
pendently. Those  who  had  been  originally  slave  members 
of  a  familia  or  slave  apprentices1  undoubtedly  emerged 
quickly  for  their  training  demanded  shrewdness  and  intelli- 
gence and  they  were  brought  into  direct  relations  with  a  rich 
and  powerful  class  whose  gratitude  they  could  promptly  earn. 
The  Greek  tradition  was  a  good  one  and  peregrini  practised 
in  Rome.  Cicero  spoke  of  the  professions  with  approval: 
(artes)  ut  medicina,  ut  architectures,  ut  doctrina  rerum  hones- 
tarum;  hae  sunt  Us,  quorum  ordini  conveniunt,  honestae? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  approval  was  lukewarm.  The 
professions  continued  to  lack  dignity  and  attraction  for  the 
better  class  of  ingenui  because  their  ranks  were  full  of  liberti 
and  constantly  recruited  from  slaves.3 

b.  Liberti 

physicans:  Cleanthes  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  70) ;  Menecrates  (C.I.L.  I, 
1256);  Nicia  (Diehl,  Altlateinische  Inschriften,  360); 
Pamphilus  (C.I.L.  I,  1059) ;/.  of  Domitius  (Suet.  Nero 
u,  2). 

So  probably  Antistius  (Suet.  Jul.  82,  3),  Cleophantus 
(Cic.)  Craterus  (Cic.,  Hor.  Serm.  II,  3,  161);  S. 
Fadius  (Cic.);  A.  Rupilius  (Cic.);  medicus  of  M. 
Antony  (Cic.  Phil.  II,  101). 

teachers,  grammarians,  etc.  Daphnis  (Suet.  Gramm.  3),  Epicadus 
(Suet.  Gramm.  12),  Epirota  (Suet.  Gramm.  16), 
Eros  (Suet.  Gramm.  13);  Gnipho  (Suet.  Gramm.  7); 
Lenaeus  (Suet.  Gramm.  13);  Praetextatus  (Suet. 
Gramm.  10);  Sphaerus  (Dio  XLVIII,  33);  so  proba- 
bly Andronicus  (Suet.  Gramm.  8). 
Slightly  later  in  date,  Aphrodisius  (Suet.  Gramm.  19); 
Crassicius  (Suet.  Gramm.  18);  Flaccus  (Suet.  Gramm. 
17);  Hyginus  (Suet.  Gramm.  20). 

c.  Ingenui  or  Peregrini 

architects:    T.  Vettius  Q. /.  Ser.  (C.I.L.  X,  8093);  an   Athenian 

architect  employed  by  Caesar  (Att.  XIII,  35,  i). 
physician:    Cornelius  Artemidorus  of  Perga,  a  tool  of  Verres  (Verr. 

IV,  69). 
teachers,   grammarians,  etc.,  cf.  Hillscher,  Hominum  Litteratorum 

Graecorum  in   Urbe  Roma  Commoratorum,  N.  J.  Kl  A. 

Supp.  18  (1892)  pp.  356  ff. 

1  Like  Vettius  Chrysippus,  the  libertus  of  Cyrus  the  architect.  Strato,  the 
slave  of  A.  Rupilius  the  physician,  and  Sex.  Fadius,  the  pupil  (liberties?) 
of  Nico  the  physician. 

2  Off.  I,  151. 

3  Caesar  tried  to  make  the  professions  of  medicine  and  teaching  at  Rome 
more  honorable  by  giving  citizenship  to  peregrini  practising  them  (Suet. 
Jul.  42,  i). 
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IV.       THE   DEALER. 

Though  it  is  obvious  that  manufactured  articles  of  every 
kind  must  have  been  bought  from  their  makers  or  from 
merchants  by  Cicero  and  his  household,1  he  refers  to  such 
purchases  and  to  the  dealers  supplying  them  very  rarely. 
The  references  obtainable  are  concerned  almost  entirely  with 
the  acquisition  of  objects  of  art  from  Greece.2  Atticus  on  one 
occasion  supplied  Cicero  with  clothing  for  himself  and  his 
slaves,3  and  on  another  with  book-shelves  and  parchment 
for  book  labels.4  Cicero  contemplated  buying  the  marble 
columns  for  Tullia's  shrine  from  Apella  the  Chian  in  Rome.5 
Statues  and  a  table  were  bought  from  the  sculptor  Avianius 
direct.6 

In  default  of  a  catalogue  of  the  dealers  from  whom  Cicero 
himself  bought  a  list  follows  of  the  names  of  tradesmen  men- 
tioned by  him  in  any  connection  with  additions  from  the 
inscriptions.  Status  is  added  where  it  is  possible. 

unguentarii  Plotius  /.  or  ing.  in  Puteoli  (Cic.);   /.  in  Rome  (C.I.L.  I, 

1065);  2  I.  in  Capua  (I,  1210);  /.  in  Venusia  (I,  1268). 

pigmentarius         Attius  /.  or  ing.  Cic. 

thuriarii  I.  at  Rome  (C.I.L.  VI.  5638-9;  /.  at  Rome  (I,  1092); 

3  ing.  but  evidently  of  libertine  stock  at  Rome  (I,  1091). 

pharmacopeia        (circumforanus)  L.  Clodius  /.  or  ing.,  at  Ancona  (Cic.) 

Cicero  speaks  of  the  Seplasia  in  Capua,  the  quarter  of  the 
unguentarii  etc.  as  having  a  lively  interest  in  politics 
(Pis.  24). 

1  See  pp.  60-6 1. 

2  Signa  Megarica  and  Herms  (Att.  I,  8,  2),  reliefs  (typi)  and  fountain  bases 
(putealia,  Att.  I,  10,  3)  bought  in  67  by  Atticus  in  Greece  were  brought  by 
freight  ships  to  Formiae  and  later  moved  to  the  Tusculanum.     Pliny 
(N.  H.  13,  92)  records  that  Cicero  paid  500,000  sesterces  for  a  citrus- wood 
table. 

*  Att.  XI,  2,  4. 

4  Att.  IV,  4a,  i ;  8,2. 

6  Att.  XII,  19,  I.  A  studio  of  Sopolis  the  painter,  in  which  among  the 
apprentices  employed,  was  a  liberttis  of  A.  Gabinius  (Att.  IV,  18,  4),  is 
mentioned  in  Rome  in  54,  and  an  ergasterium  of  workers  in  marble  in  44  is 
mentioned  by  Appian  (B.  C.  Ill,  9). 

8  Epist.  VII,  23,  1-3. 
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copo  A  Bivius  /.  or  ing.,  de  Via  Latina,  Rome  (Cic.) 

popa  Licinius  /.  or  ing.  de  Circo  Maximo,  Rome  (Cic.) 

lanii  I.,  ab  luco  Lubent.  (C.I.L.  VI,  33870);  /.  de  Colle  Vimi- 

nale  (I,  ion);  /.  and  s.  (?),  magistri  of  collegium  at  Rome 
(VI,  168);  4  /.,  magistri  of  collegium  at  Praeneste  (XIV, 
2877);  2  /.,  magistri  of  Lanii  Piscenenses,  at  Rome 
(VI,  167). 

holitores  2  ing.  at  Rome  (C.I.L.  I,  1057). 

coronarius  I.  at  Molae  (C.I.L.  I,  1 193). 

macellarius  Mindius,  /.  or  ing.  Cic. 

mercatores  bovarius,  ing.  de  Campo  at  Rome  (Diehl  Altlateinische 

Inschriften,  581);  pecuarii,  i  ing.,  i  /.,  magistri  of 
collegium  at  Praeneste  (C.I.L.  XIV,  2878) ;  margaritarius, 
1.,  de  sacra  via,  at  Rome  (I,  1027). 

pistores  redemptor,  I.  at  Rome  (C.I.L.  VI,  1958);  similaginarius, 

I.  at  Rome  (VI,  9812). 

The  abbreviated  forms  of  the  name  in  the  literary  source 
often  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  free  and 
libertine  status.  The  fuller  forms  of  the  name  in  the  inscrip- 
tions show  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-eight,  twenty  liberti,  one 
slave  and  seven  ingenui  of  whom  three  are  almost  certainly 
of  libertine  stock.  With  more  information  at  our  disposal 
we  should  probably  be  ready  to  identify  the  great  majority 
of  retail  dealers  at  Rome  as  liberti  or  of  libertine  stock. 


C.     LABOR  EMPLOYED  IN -THE  ARRETINE  POTTERIES. 

On  the  small  estates  discussed  by  Cato  and  Varro  and  in 
the  city  and  country  houses  of  the  type  of  Cicero's  all  but 
the  simplest  manufactured  articles  were  bought  outright. 
Even  the  large  estates  managed  on  the  plantation  system, 
except  where  they  were  remote  from  markets,  were  also  on 
the  list  of  consumers,1  and  the  poor  in  both  city  and  country 
must  always  have  bought,  not  made,  their  clothing,  utensils 
and  tools.  To  meet  the  demands  of  a  large  consumption  at 
a  time  when  production  relied  mainly  on  hand  labor  we 

1  Varro,  Rust,  i,  16,  4. 
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must  postulate  an  army  of  workmen,  and  in  view  of  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  slave  labor  we  should  expect 
to  find  that  army  largely  composed  of  slaves.  Such  slaves 
clearly  would  live  under  conditions  different  from  those  of 
the  agricultural  laborer,  and  no  conclusions  drawn  from  a 
study  of  the  latter  type  can  be  applied  offhand  to  the  former. 
Unfortunately  for  the  investigator  in  most  cases  all  trace  of 
the  workmen  disappeared  with  the  cloth  and  tools  they  made. 
It  is  only  in  a  few  industries  where  the  products  were  of  a 
durable  material  and  where  the  name  of  the  maker  could  be 
attached  that  there  is  any  basis  for  investigation  of  numbers, 
origins  and  conditions  of  the  workmen. 

Such  an  industry  was  the  manufacture  of  Arretine  vases. 
The  earlier  ware  was  formerly  dated  in  the  first  half  of  the 
first  century  B.C.,1  but  two  facts  point  to  a  later  general 
dating:  first,  the  discovery  of  numbers  of  vases  with  Arretine 
stamps  in  the  Rhine  Valley  and,  second,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  terminus  ante  quern,  12  B.C.  instead  of  52-1,  for  the 
Arretine  fragments  found  on  Mt.  Beuvray.  These  indica- 
tions have  been  confirmed  by  Ox£'s  application  of  his  study 
of  forms  of  slave  nomenclature  to  the  chronology  of  Arretine 
vases;2  he  has  arrived  at  the  dates  40-20  B.C.  for  the  earlier 
Arretine  potters  and  has  roughly  grouped  the  succeeding 
potters  from  that  date  into  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  His  chro- 
nology is  accepted  here.3 

Data  are  furnished  by  stamps  on  the  ware  which  contain 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  pottery  or  of  the  workman  or 

1  Dressel  C.I.L.  XV,  p.  702;  Dragendorff  B.  J.  96  (1895)  pp.  40,  49-50; 
B.  J.  113  (1905)  p.  252. 

1  Ox6,  R.  M.  59  (1904)  pp.  108  ff. 

1  Not  earlier  than  40-20  B.C.  :  Basilius,  Calidius,  Domitius,  Hertorius, 
Mesienus,  Paconius,  Publius,  Rasinius,  Saufaeus,  Maecius  and  Naevius 
(Oxe.  op.  cil.,  p.  130). 

Not  earlier  than  30-20  B.C.:  M.  Perennius,  L.  Tettius,  C.  Annius,  A. 
Sentius,  A.  Vettius  (p.  132). 

Later  than  30-^20  B.C.,  the  signatures  of  the  last  six  probably  to  be 
dated  under  Tiberius:  L.  legidius,  L.  Nonius,  C.  Sestius,  C.  Tellius,  L. 
Titius,  C.  Titius,  P.  Cornelius,  T.  Rufrenus,  C.  Cispius,  C.  Memmius,  L. 
Umbricius  (pp.  132,  139). 
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both.  Long  forms  of  the  name  were  undoubtedly  eliminated 
by  the  convention  artistic  or  otherwise  that  the  inscription 
should  occupy  little  space,  and  the  official  status  whether  of 
the  owner  of  the  pottery  or  of  the  workmen  is,  therefore, 
rarely  revealed.1  Further,  while  many  forms  of  the  Roman 
slave  name  are  distinctive  2  and  the  majority  of  the  slaves 
can,  therefore,  be  recognized  as  such,  the  corresponding 
nomenclature  of  the  liberti  and  ingenui  is  ambiguous  and  the 
two  can  be  distinguished  only  where  some  other  factor  is 
introduced  as  for  instance  the  use  of  c agnomina  with  distinct 
free  or  libertine  implication.3  As  a  result  statistics  on  the 

Slaves  are  so  designated  in  C.I.L.  XV.  5676,  5694;  XI,  67<x>727'737; 
liberti,  in  C.I.L.  XI,  6700  38«;  XIII,  10009  294;  XV,  5414  et  al. 

2  As  Cerdo  Anni,  Cerdo   C.  Anni,  Acastus  A.  Vibi  Scrofae,  Eros  Calidi 
Strigonis. 

3  Names  of  the  form  Cn  Atei  Hilarus  can  be  variously  interpreted:  (i)  as 
belonging  to  slaves,  i.  e.,  Cn  Atei  (s)  Hilarus,  or  (ex  figlinis)  Cn  Atei, 
Hilarus  (fecit);   (2)  to  liberti,  i.  e.,  Cn.  Atei  (I)  Hilarus;  or  (3)  as  the  equi- 
vocal form  Cn  Atei  (us)  Hilarus,  assigned  according  to  context  to  a  libertus 
or  a  freeman.     The  form  is  extremely  puzzling,     (i)  It  occurs  side  by  side 
with  the  same  name  in  distinctly  slave  form,  as  Rufio  T.  Rufren  (  )  and  T. 
Rufren  (  )  Rufio,  with  no  clue  as  to  whether  the  two  are  equivalent  signa- 
tures or  whether  the  second  form  indicates  that  a  change  from  slave  to 
libertine  status  has  been  made.     (2)  In  certain  potteries  it  occurs  so  often 
in  the  case  of  a  single  individual  that  we  must  regard  him  as  the  principal 
employee,  perhaps  the  owner,  and  certainly  not  a  slave.     (3)  On  the  other 
hand  it  occurs  in  certain  potteries  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals —  so  large  that  it  is  hard  to  regard  them  as  all  liberti. 

Dressel  (op.  cit.,  p.  703)  somewhat  hesitatingly  assigns  the  form  to 
liberti.  Ox£  (op.  cit.,  pp.  136-140)  holds  that  in  particular  instances  in 
inscriptions  on  earlier  vases  the  form  is  certainly  to  be  read  Cn  Ateius 
Hilarus,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  allow  the  use  of  the  form  even  to 
freemen  (p.  138)  as  well  as  to  liberti;  on  later  vases,  however,  he  would 
not  attempt  finally  to  decide  whether  the  employee  designated  as  Cn. 
Atei  Hilarus  was  a  slave  or  a  libertus,  though  he  tends  to  the  libertus 
explanation.  Chase  (Catalogue  of  Arretine  Pottery,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston  1916  p.  17)  regards  the  form  as  in  all  probability  indicative 
of  the  slave  status  because  if  all  those  who  use  it  are  counted  as  liberti, 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  workmen  remaining  slaves  is  unduly  raised. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  in  the  potteries  of  the 
workmen  who  are  proved  liberti  and  the  workmen  who  use  the  doubtful 
signature,  I  have  counted  in  C.I.L.  XI,  XII  and  XV  the  signatures  of 
all  of  both  classes  whose  names  appear  in  the  lists  on  pp.  82,  85,  86,  exclud- 
ing the  names  of  pottery  owners.  The  21  liberti  sign  195  times,  an  average 
of  9  signatures  each.  The  42  possible  liberti  sign  171  times,  an  average 
of  4  each.  That  is,  the  workmen  using  the  doubtful  signature  seem  to 
have  signed  vases  much  less  frequently  than  the  proved  liberti  and  their 
average  approaches  that  of  the  slaves  who  average  2-3  signatures  each. 
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status  of  the  workmen  are  incomplete  and  inexact.  Never- 
theless the  scarcity  of  information  on  industries  in  general 
justifies  the  collection  of  all  possible  information  in  this  field 
which  will  help  to  estimate  the  rate  at  which  slaves  and 
liber ti  were  replacing  free  labor,  and  the  rate  at  which  slaves 
were  being  manumitted  and  thus  merging  in  the  plebs. 

I.  The  group  of  earlier  Arretine  potteries  manufacturing 
from  40  to  20  B.C.  includes  a  variety  of  establishments,  from 
those  employing  at  least  two  to  those  employing  at  least 
thirty-nine  workmen.1 


Owner  Workmen,  132 

Slaves,  123  Liberti,  8  Possible  Libertus,  i 

Basilius  4             , . . . 

P?  Calidius  20  2  Eros,  Synhistor                       i  Protus 

P.  Domitius  3             . .' 

P.  Hertorius  2             

P.  Mesienus  i            4  Amphio,  Menophilus,      

Sindanos,  Helenus 

A.  Paconius  i             I  Aphroditus                       

Publius  24 

Rasinius  39            •. 

L.  Saufeius 

Gaius  or  Gausa  15            I  Celer                                 

Maecius  2             

N.  Naevius 

Hilarus  12                                                                        


Paconius,  the  one  freeman  among  the  potters  who  sign 
these  earlier  vases,2  is  probably  identical  with  the  owner  of 
the  pottery,  Q.  Paconius.  The  number  who  sign  as  liberti 
is  strikingly  small,  only  i  in  19;  in  fact  if  we  exclude  the 
pottery  of  Mesienus,  where  conditions  seem  to  have  been 

1  It  is  assumed  that  the  number  of  extant  signatures  from  any  one 
pottery  bears  a  general  relation  to  the  actual  number  of  workmen  employed 
and  to  their  output. 

2  Paconius  f.  (C.I.L.  XIII,  looog185).     L.  Saufeius  may  also  have  been 
a  working  potter. 
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unusual,  only  four  slaves  out  of  a  possible  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  were  certainly  manumitted,  that  is,  i  in  32;  from 
three  of  the  large  potteries  there  are  no  signatures  of  liberti. 
The  position  of  the  few  liberti  varies.  Aphroditus,  Celer  and 
Eros  sign  rarely;  the  frequent  signatures  of  Calidius's  slave, 
later  libertus,  Synhistor,  and  the  fact  that  he  owned  slaves 
himself  make  it  probable  that  he  held  a  place  of  authority 
in  the  pottery;  Protus  who  never  signs  as  a  libertus  but  who 
owned  three  slaves  and  is  conspicuous  by  the  number  of  his 
signatures  may  also  have  been  the  manager  of  a  branch 
pottery  or  of  some  division  of  the  main  pottery  to  which  he 
supplied  laborers.  The  small  pottery  of  P.  Mesienus  deserves 
special  mention  for  its  working  force  was  made  up  of  three, 
possibly  four,  liberti  and  one  slave.1  In  most  cases  the  owners 
seem  to  have  been  freemen.2  But  while  Hilarus  is  indi- 
cated as  the  owner  of  his  pottery  by  the  use  of  the  signature, 
N.  Naevi  Hilar,  which  is  unique  in  the  pottery  3  and  by  the 
initials  N.  N.  H.  signed  on  two  vases  his  cognomen  plainly 
implies  that  he  was  a  libertus,  and  the  same  probability  exists 
in  the  case  of  L.  Saufei  Caius  (Gaius  or  Gausa).*  Neither 
man's  cognomen  appears  in  definite  slave  form.  The  explana- 
tion may  be  that  the  two  men  did  not  remain  in  the  potteries 
which  they  later  owned  but  that  after  receiving  their  training 

1  P.  Mesienus  signed  only  3  times,  his  three  liberti  21  times.     The  one 
slave  uses  the  form  Rufio  Mesieni,  and  it  therefore  is  probable  that    P. 
Mess  Helen  who  signs  twice  was  a  fourth  libertus  rather  than  a  slave. 
Apparently  in  a  small  establishment  the  slaves  had  obtained  their  freedom 
and  were  carrying  on  the  business  with  greater  activity  after  the  death 
or  withdrawal  of  their  patron. 

2  Ox£  (p.  134)  regards  the  name  of  the  owner  Rasini  as  identical  with 
L.  Rasini  Pisanus  or  Pisaurensis  (C.I.L.  II,  6257160).     Chase  (op.  cit.,  p. 
20)  differentiates  between  the  two  on  the  basis  of  the  style  of  their  signed 
work,  dating  Pisanus  much  later. 

3  Dragendorff,  op.  cit.,  p.  54;  Oxe,  p.  138.     The  other  potters  sign  invari- 
ably in  the  form  (Cocco)  Naevi. 

4  Ox6  (p.  130,  n.  i)   reads  Gaius  or  preferably  Caws  (a).     If  Caius  or 
Gaius  is  correct  the  man  was  himself  a  potter;   if  Gaus  (  ),  the  cognomen 
may  be  genitive.     U.  Pasqui  ( Not.  d.  Sr.  (1894)  p.  121  no.  21)  concludes 
from  the  signature   (R)asini  Saufei  that  Saufeius  had  been  a  slave  or 
socius  of  Rasinius.     It  indicates  rather  the  purchase  of  a  slave  of  Rasinius 
by  Saufeius.     Cf.  Quartio  Rasini  Memmi  (C.I.L.  XI,  67OO546  el  a/.). 
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and  after  being  manumitted  they  set  out  on  business  enter- 
prises of  their  own. 

In  the  earliest  group  of  Arretine  potteries,  therefore,  nine 
owners  were  ingenui,  two  probably  liberti.  One  free  owner 
seems  to  have  been  a  working  potter,  but  among  the  employees 
there  were  no  ingenui.  Slave  labor  formed  the  body  of  the 
workmen,  123  out  of  131.  The  proportion  of  employees  of 
libertine  status  was  i  to  ig.1 

II.  A  second  group  of  five  potteries  is  roughly  dated  by 
Oxe  from  30  B.C.  on.2 

1  Support  for  the  conditions  in  the  small  Arretine  potteries  is  drawn 
from  two  other  groups,  the  pre-Arretine  potters,  and  the  makers  of  Am- 
phorae Calabriae  (dated  by  Mommsen)  in  the  last  part  of  the  republican 
period  (C.I.L.  IX.  p.  613). 

Pre-Arretine  potteries 

Owners  Workmen  27 

Slaves  17        Libertus  i 

Q.  Arrius,  Po  Valley  (Ox6,  p.  127)  I 

C.  Arrius  (C.I.L.  Ill,  IOI861)  I 

L.  and  C.  Sarius,  Po  Valley,  (Oxe,  p.  127)  6  I 

St.  Rullius,  Campania?  (Oxe,  p.  128)  2 

C.  Rullius  (Ox6,  p.  128).  7 
Amphorae  Calabriae. 

Owners 

Slaves  9  Liberti  o 

M.  Betilienus  (Oxe,  p.  126,  C.I.L.  IX,  6079")  4 

L.  Malleolus  (6x6,  p.  126)  2 

A.  Ovinius,  (Ox6,  p.  127;  C.I.L.  X,  8oso3'10  3 

The  owners  seem  to  be  all  freemen  but  no  free  labor  appears.  Twenty- 
six  slaves  and  one  libertus  are  employed. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  132.     The  equivocal  signature  of  the  type  Cn.  Atei  Hilarus 
occurs  in  each  of  the  five  potteries  and  this  increase  in  its  use  makes  statis- 
tics on  status  difficult.     In  a  few  cases  other  tests  have  thrown  light  on 
the  individual  who  uses  the  signature  and  made  his  identification  as 
libertus  or  ingenuus  possible  or  probable.     A.  Sesti  Pila  and  A.   Vibius 
Scrofa  have  cognomina  indicating  free  status  and  therefore  are  probably 
owners  of  potteries.     L.  Tetti  Samia,  L.  Tetti  Crito,  A.  Sesti  Dama  and 
M.  Perenni  Bargates  are  pretty  certainly  of  libertine  status  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  cognomina;  the  frequency  of  Samia's  signature  (occurring 
83  times)  makes  it  probable  that  he  owned  his  pottery.     Though  the  form 
of  the  name  M .  Perenni  Tigran  (     )  does  not  preclude  slave  status  for 
Tigranus,  his  slave  Bella  Perenni  signs  also  in   the  form   Bella  Tigrani 
indicating  the  full  name  of  his  owner  was  actually  Perennius  Tigranus. 
The  cognomen  probably  implies   libertine   status  (Cf.  C.I.L.  VI,  27415, 
35975)-     That  Tigranus  was  owner  of  this  pottery  is  indicated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  his  signature  occurs  (59  times.     Cf.  Ox6,  p.  137). 
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Owner  Workmen  84 

Possible  liberti,  i.  e.  using 
Slaves  68       Liberti  4       the  Cn  A  tei  Hilarus  form 

of  signatures,  12 

M.  Perennius  Tigranus          17  i  Bargates  5 

L.  Tettius  Samia  9  i  Crito  i 

C.  Annius  25  3 

A.  Sestius  Pila  12  i  Dama  2 

A.  Vibius  Scrofa  5  i  Venicus  i 

Four  of  the  potteries  were  of  considerable  size.  The  largest 
was  owned  by  C.  Annius,  to  all  appearance  a  freeman;  the 
signatures  of  twenty-five  out  of  his  twenty-eight  workmen 
indicate  slave  status.  The  pottery  of  the  libertus,  L.  Tettius 
Samia,  shows  one  libertus  employee  to  nine  slaves;  eleven 
signatures  of  this  one  libertus  have  been  found,  all  outside 
Arretium,  an  indication,  possibly,  that  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
branch  pottery.  Samia  was  himself  a  potter1  and  the  two 
liberti  may  have  been  partners.  Seventeen  slaves  were 
employed  by  the  libertus,  Tigranus,  of  whom  certainly  one, 
possibly  five,  were  manumitted.2  A.  Vibius  Scrofa,  a  freeman, 
was  himself  a  potter 3  in  a  small  establishment  of  seven  work- 
men; six  of  these  were  slaves  including  his  procurator  who 
owned  a  slave  of  his  own;4  the  seventh  is  the  only  libertus 
actually  designated  as  such  in  the  signatures  of  this  period.8 
A.  Sestius  Pila,  another  freeman,  manumitted  one  out  of  his 
thirteen  slaves. 

Of  the  five  potteries  of  the  second  period,  therefore,  three 
were  owned  by  freemen,  two  by  liberti;  one  freeman  owner 
was  himself  a  potter  but  free  labor  was  absent ;  slaves  formed 

Assuming  these  conjectures  to  be  correct,  the  above  table  of  owners  and 
workmen  is  made  out. 

1  He  signs  L.  Tetti  Samia. 

1  It  may  be  that  the  signatures  consisting  of  the  nomina  alone,  M. 
Perenni,  L.  Tetti,  represent  the  patrons  of  the  two  liberti,  Tigranus  and 
Samia,  earlier  owners  of  the  potteries  under  whom  the  liberti  learned  their 
art  and  whom  they  succeeded. 

'He  signs  A.  Vibiu  Scrofe  (C.I.L.  XI,  6700™*  ),  A.  Vibi  figul.  (C.I.L. 
XI,  6700™),  etc. 

4  See  Oxe,  pp.  136-7,  who  thinks  he  was  manumitted. 

*A.  Vibi  A.  I.  Venici  (C.I.L.  XIII, 
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the  working  force,  68  out  of  72.  The  proportion  of  liber ti 
employed  was  i  to  iS.1 

A  pottery  of  the  P.  Mesienus  type  dated  tentatively  by 
Ox£  in  this  period  2  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  signature 
C.  Sert  (ori)  appears  in  connection  with  the  cognomina  Ocella 
and  Proculus.3  Apparently  either  a  pottery  owner  with  one 
or  two  workmen  or  two  liberti  working  for  themselves  are 
indicated  here.  Several  other  potteries  of  the  same  type  can 
be  added  from  a  study  of  the  signatures.4  An  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  working  potter  to  set  up  for  himself  may  be 
indicated.  The  liber tus  element  in  such  modest  establish- 
ments was  proportionally  large. 

III.  The  third  group  of  potters  is  dated  in  the  years  after 
20  B.C.  The  later  signatures  may  be  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 


Owner                                                Workmen,  236 
Possible  liberti,  i.  e.  using 
Slaves,  154        Liberti,  10            Cn.  Atei  Hilarus  sig- 
nature, 72 

P.  Cornelius 

58 

i,  Potus 

21 

L.  legidius  Calvio 

7 

O 

O 

L.  Nonius 

6 

O 

I 

T.  Rufrenus 

4 

2,  Rufio,  Pronto 

2 

C.  Sentius 

5 

i,  Firmus 

0 

C.  Tellius 

II 

0 

0 

C.  Titius  Nepos 

17 

i 

4 

L.  Titius 

26 

2,  Thyrsus,  Jusculus 

7 

C.  Cispius 

8 

i,  Hilarus 

33 

C.  Memmius 

12 

2,  Mahes,  Hilarus 

4 

1  If  not  only  the  certain  liberti  but  all  persons  signing  in  the  form  Cn. 
Atei  Hilarus  are  reckoned  as  liberti,  the  proportion  would  rise  to  i  in 
5.  Though  on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  liberti  cannot  be  accepted,  a  high  rate  of  manumission  is  not 
out  of  the  question  in  itself.  The  industry  required  a  skilled  hand  and 
considerable  intelligence. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  138. 

3  C.  Sert  Ocel,  C.  Sertori   Procul;   Proculus  also  signs  as  a  slave.     Oxe 
(p.  138)  regards  the  cognomen  Ocella  as  indicative  of  free  status  (cf.  C.I.L. 
IX,  5128)  and,  therefore,  identifies   C.  Sert  Ocel  with  the    owner  of  the 
pottery.     But  in  XI,  67OO237  the  name  is  servile  and  in  IX,  3542  it  may 
well  be  libertine. 

4  Cf.  the  firms  of  working  potters,  L.  Avillius  Sura  and  C.  Umbricius 
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The  group  is  dominated  by  the  name  of  P.  Cornelius.  He 
is  named  in  the  signatures  of  almost  sixty  slaves  and  details 
of  the  organization  of  his  pottery  would  be  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  workman  whose  signature  occurs  most  often,  perhaps  a 
foreman,  is  a  libertus;  the  status  of  twenty-one  other  employees 
is  hidden  behind  the  form  Cn  Atei  Hilarus  which  they  use.1 
The  small  potteries  of  L.  legidius  Calvio,  L.  Nonius  and  C. 
Tellius  on  the  other  hand  are  represented  entirely  by  slave 
signatures  and  that  of  C.  Sentius  includes  only  one  libertus. 
T.  Rufrenus  manumitted  certainly  two,  possibly  all  of  his 
four  workmen  and  we  may  see  here  another  example  of  the 
small  pottery  managed  and  worked  by  a  little  group  of  freed- 
men.  C.  Cispius  and  L.  legidius  Calvio  though  apparently 
ingenui  were  working  potters.2 

In  the  third  group,  therefore,  the  potteries  are  owned  by 
freemen;  two  owners  are  working  potters;  free  labor  among 
employees  is  absent;  the  workmen  are  largely  slaves.3 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  this  brief  study,  attention  is 
again  drawn  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  signatures 
is  available  and  of  that  small  number  many  do  not  fix  the 
status  of  the  signer  and  cannot  be  safely  assigned  to  any  one 
group.  Two  conclusions,  however,  can  be  drawn.  First, 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  employment  of  free  labor  in  any 
Arretine  pottery.  Apparently  by  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  B.C.  no  field  was  open  to  Italian  workmen  in  this 

Philologus,  signing  Philologus  et  Sura  or  vice  versa,  and  the  firm  of  L. 
Gellius  Quadratus  (Oxe,  p.  139),  a  working  potter  (C.I.L.  XIII,  looog211), 
and  L.  Sempronius;  Gellius  employed  two  slaves  and  one  slave  or  libertus. 

1  If  we  assume  them  to  be  liberti,  the  ratio  of  manumitted  to  unmanu- 
mitted  slaves  in  the  pottery  would  be  more  than  I  to  3.     A  similarly  high 
proportion  of  liberti  would  be  shown  in  the  potteries  of  C.  Titius  Nepos  and 
L.  Titius  (i  to  4)  and  of  C.  Cispius  and  C.  Memmius  (i  to  2). 

2  C.I.L.  VI,  6700, 193,  323;  XIII,  I0009,79,  etc.     Volusinus  of  this  period 
himself  a  potter  (C.I.L.  XI,  67OO821)  with  8  slaves  has  almost  certainly  the 
cognomen  Nestor  (cf.  XV,  5790  and  5374,  Ox6,  p.  134),  and  if  so,  is  a 
libertus. 

3  Certainly  154  out  of  236  are  slaves.     The  ratio  of  certain  liberti  to 
certain  slaves  is  i  to  16  but  i  to  3  if  the  72  signatures  of  the  Cn  Atei 
Hilarus  type  are  added  to  those  of  the  certain  liberti. 
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industry,  although  it  demanded  a  relatively  high  type  of 
workman  and  was  'carried  on  in  a  small  town,  not  in  a  great 
emporium  of  cheap  slave  labor.1  The  workmen  were  all 
slaves  or  ex-slaves.  The  freeman  appears  through  the  whole 
period  in  the  role  of  owner  of  the  pottery,  a  place  which  he 
occupies  fairly  generally.2  Second,  manumission  was  fre- 
quent among  the  slave  potters  though  its  rate  cannot  be 
established.  In  potteries  of  the  first  period  where  the  signa- 
tures are  clear  the  proportion  of  liber ti  is  slightly  lower  (i  to  19) 
than  in  the  last  two  periods  (i  to  18,  i  to  16) ;  it  is  very  much 
lower  if  we  include  among  the  liberti  of  the  last  two  periods 
some  or  all  of  the  users  of  the  signature,  Cn  Atei  Hilarus, 
(i  to  5  in  the  second,  i  to  3  in  the  third).  Skillful  workmen, 
either  slaves  or  liberti,  rose  to  positions  of  importance;  liberti 
were  in  charge  of  branch  potteries  3  and  in  several  cases  be- 
came owners  of  the  potteries. 

A  brief  study  of  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  two  re- 
stricted fields,  domestic  and  personal  service  and  the  finer  kinds 
of  manufacture,  goes  to  show  that  in  both  the  foreign  and  slave 
stock  filled  the  labor  market.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  was  not  the  case  on  the  estates  discussed  by  Cato  and 
Varro  where,  though  the  routine  work  was  done  by  slaves  it 
was  supplemented  at  many  points  by  the  work  of  Italian  free- 
men working  independently  as  day  or  contract  laborers. 
Many  small  farms,  further,  were  carried  on  entirely  by  their 
owners  without  the  assistance  of  slave  labor.  But  in  the 
range  of  labor  employed  by  the  professional  man  and  in  the 
potteries,  the  slave  or  freedman  met  little  competition  from 
the  ingenuus.  It  is  true  that  in  both  fields  traces  of  a  different 
condition  of  things  can  be  found:  a  few  free  immigrants  lived 

1  Cf .  the  scattering  potteries  in  Puteoli,  the  Po  Valley,  and  Calabria  (p. 
84,  n.  i)  where  the  same  situation  held. 

2  Four,  possibly  5,  owners  of  potteries  were  themselves  potters. 

3Ox6,  Die  terra-sigillata  Gefdsse  des  Cn.  Ateius,  Ann.  Bonn.  101  (1897) 
pp.  22  ff. 
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by  their  professions  in  Rome;  a  number  of  the  tradesmen 
were  citizens  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  of  native 
stock;  some  of  the  contractors  both  in  town  and  country 
may  have  been  freemen,  and  a  few  of  the  freeborn  owners 
of  potteries  were  themselves  proficient  in  their  art.  But 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  studied  were  slaves  and 
liberti;  the  ingenui  and  peregrini  were  the  exceptions.  The 
work  entrusted  to  the  slave  or  libertus  was  of  various  kinds 
and  of  every  degree  of  responsibility.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  foreign 
population  was  shown.  It  is  well  to  carry  in  mind  their 
complete  domination  of  two  fields  covered  in  this  study. 

What  was  the  relation  between  the  foreigner  as  represented 
in  the  workers  of  the  Roman  familiae  or  the  Arretine  potteries 
and  the  body  of  plebs,  urbana  or  rustica?  Here  again  it  was 
widely  different  from  the  relation  of  the  foreign  born  agricul- 
tural laborer  to  the  plebs.  On  the  farms  the  laborer  was  in  a 
blind  alley.  He  seldom  progressed  from  servile  to  libertine 
status  but  lived  and  died  a  slave,  for  manumission  depended 
not  only  on  the  natural  ability  of /the  slave  and  his  desire  to 
free  himself  but  on  the  nature  of  his  employment.  With  the 
advantages,  one  or  all,  of  less  isolated,  more  stimulating 
lives,  of  greater  opportunities  for  training  or  for  the  use  of 
natural  intelligence,  and  of  personal  relations  with  their 
owners,  the  slaves  of  the  familia  urbana  or  of  the  industrial 
plant  ran  a  good  chance  of  themselves  becoming  partial 
citizens  and  of  seeing  their  sons  full  Roman  citizens.  The 
secretaries,  stewards  and  gardeners  and  the  potters  passed 
over  into  the  body  of  plebs  in  a  steady  stream.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  slaves  and 
liberti,  the  large  numbers  of  the  liberti  are  striking.  As  fast 
as  the  responsibility  placed  on  the  individual  worker  increased, 
the  proportion  of  liberti  in  the  occupation  rose  until  practically 
every  individual  might  be  included  among  them.  The  con- 
ditions shown  here  were  certainly  repeated  elsewhere  in  the 
world  of  labor. 


. 
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The  increase  of  foreigners,  the  decrease  of  the  native  stock 
in  Italy  had  by  Cicero's  day  reached  such  a  point  that  among 
the  working  classes  in  many  occupations,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
the  foreigners  held  the  field.  The  ease  of  manumission  in  the 
Republic  effected  a  further  result.  Great  numbers  of  the 
foreign  workers  passed  from  slave  to  libertine  status.  From 
such  foreigners  many  a  Roman  citizen  of  the  late  Republic 
and  the  Empire  must  have  been  descended,  and  in  their  social 
and  religious  instincts  lay  the  seed  of  many  a  growth  which 
was  to  appear  in  imperial  Rome. 
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